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In Addition to the Product Itself 
i ! **National”’ 'Technieal Service to the rubber industry is not ' 

: offered for sale. It is extended ‘‘without charge” to assist , 

i you in the economical and profitable use and application of i 
al ‘*National”’ aceelerators and organie compounds. | 
Uk This service is supplied by competent practical rubber 
=a. . . . “ Sein o's 
| chemists with modern laboratory equipment and facilities, 
ik assisted by our extensive organie chemical researeh and de : 
ik . . 

velopment organizations. 

i: As the largest manufacturers of these products, we are anx : 
lous to co-operate and assist In vour development, therefore, 

ib ; . 7" ° ° ° 

iF trust you will avail yourselves of this service at all times. 

i National Anil i Chemical C i 

| — 
National Aniline and 1e€mica Co.. Ine. 

‘ 10 Rector Street, New York f= 

Manufacturers of | 

, National Aniline Oil National Triphenylguanidine ! =: 

Vational Thiocarbanilide Vational Diphenylguanidine 4 

: iL: 

= National Organic Compounds = 
= '? foes " a —- « re res res pes res -e- res -e- ree ‘oe — -* « . _ -*- = 
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A Policy for the Rubber Industry 


In View of the Negotiations to Curtail Production Now Under Way 
Between Leading Dutch and British Representations, the Address 
of D. F. L. Zorn Reprinted Below is of Great Interest 


LARGELY-ATTENDED public meeting, called at the 

instance of the Rubber Shareholders’ Association, was 

held on Friday, May 5, 1922, in the Hall of 
Winchester House, E. C., London. 

D. F. L. Zorn presided, and was supported, among others, 
by Sir Francis Voules, C.B.E., Gilbert Taylor (representing 
the Trustees Corporation, Ltd.), L. A. Stride (representing 
the Industrial and General Trust, Ltd.), and Major-General 
Lionel Herbert, C.B., M.V.O. 

Letters of regret at their inability to attend the meeting were 
received from Sir Frank Swettenham, G.C.M.G., Sir Stanley 
3ois, Sir William Plender, Sir Stanford London, Sir Arthur 
Lawley, P. J. Burgess, W. Arthur Addinsell, J. Annan Bryce, 
H. J. Welch, C. Emerson, W. P. Pinckney, H. L. Coghlan, 
and R. E. Catterall (of Lees, Catterall and Co., Manchester). 


Great 


Mr. Zorn’s Speech 


Tre CHAIRMAN said: 

In welcoming you here today on behalf of the Rubber 
Shareholders’ Association, I should like to explain that the 
main 
Governmental 


object of our meeting is to diseuss the question ot 
for the bringing about of 
sure of restriction of output as would serve to safeguard the 
planting industry from the worst dangers which are threaten 
ing it at the present juncture. Before dealing with the reso- 
lution, and placing before vou the considerations 
which induce us to hope that vou will be 
your support, I should like, with vour permission, to speak 


action such a mea- 


how ever, 


willing to give it 


upon certain other matters regarding which we desire to ex 


plain the policy and proposals of our Association. 


What the R.S.A. Has Done 


In the first place, perhaps vor will allow me to say a few 
words with regard to what our Association has been doing 
since the time of its formation. It is just seven months sine 
the first General Meetine of Members was held in this 
building, and I think it may fairly be claimed that in this 


short period the Association has put forth efforts which have 


been distinctly helpful to the rubber planting industry. I 
do not for a moment suggest that we have been able to do all 
we should have liked to do, but with the very inadequate 


resources which have been at our disposal, we have managed 
to get through some pretty useful work. I may tell vou that 
during the past have had over forty 
mittee Meetings, with 
bodies. A tremendous lot of spade-work has been done, much 
which is now 


essent ially 


seven months we Com- 


without counting conterences other 


variety, but 


has been 


“showy” 
that 


heen of a 
and 


of which has not 


beginning to have effect, work 


constructive. 


The Institution of Rubber Industry 


R.S.A. stands for a combination—for 4a 
knitting up the the industry. 
Since we last had the pleasure of meeting vou in this building, 
rood deal toward getting in touch 
mercantile elements, and I am 


The 


poles of 


policy oT 
various sections of 
with the 
that 


we have done a 


manutacturing and sure 
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good ean result from such action. You have in 
your hands a little pamphlet containing particulars of the 
Institution of Rubber Industry—a young 
association which will, I hope, rapidly grow into a powerful 
and beneficial influence for the whole trade. This Institution, 
under the Presidency of Alexander Johnston, Managing 
Director of the North British Rubber Co., represents manu- 
facturing and mercantile elements, and I am glad to say that 
relations have been established between it, the 
Rubber Growers’ Association and our own Association. Sir 
Frank Swettenham, Chairman of the R.G.A., is one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Institution another is Howard Figgis, 
Chairman of the Rubber Trade Association, and I also have 
the honor to be a Vice-President. Among its other activities, 
the Institution organizes most interesting meetings and lee 
tures, and as an illustration of its far-reaching scope I may 
point out that on Tuesday evening next Dr. W. C. Geer ( Vice- 
President of the B. F. Goodrich Co., United States) 
reading a paper on “Crude Rubber from the Consumer's 
Standpoint.” We have already found that the interchange of 
ideas and suggestions with the Institution of Rubber Industry 
light 


nothing but 


comparatively 


most cordial 


will be 


has helped to throw considerable upon some of the 


problems with which we are faced. 


Need for Increased Membership 
The Rubber Shareholders’ Association does not lack eandid 
friends who are very ready to suggest that it has not aeecom- 
plished anything of real importance. Only a day or two ago 
I received a letter eentleman imploring my Com- 
“stop playing about 


from one 


with shoe soles and compel 


mittee to 
all the companies to combine for restriction of output.” I 
hack to this gentleman that if he would provide the 
\ssociation forthwith with 20,000 new members the Committee 
would at 

Our present membership represents holdings in rubber in 
five pounds 


wrote 


onee cet busy upon more ambitious lines. 


vestments approaching an aggregate of million 


sterling. We are grateful for the loval support of all those 
investors who have joined our ranks, but it is not fair that 
the whole burden should rest upon the shoulders of a few 
willing ones. If this Association is to take effective action 


in fichtine abuses and protecting shareholders’ interests in all 


sorts of directions, it is essential that we should have a large 


increase of membership, and I am now going to speak very 
plainly upon this subject. 
months I venture to 


Looking hack over the past SIX say 


that our policy has not lacked initiative and has not lacked 


eourage. The Rubber Shareholders’ Association is_ fully 
prepared to fight whenever there is good oceasion to fight, 
but we are not going to fight just for the sake of a row, as 
though the row were an end in itself. We are not an Hiber- 


nian organization. 


Tackling Abuses 
Some critics letters, asking: “Why don’t 
vou insist on directors foreroing their fees ? Why don’t you 
tackle agveney Why don’t you do something 
drastie to remedy shareholders’ grievances ”’ To such erities 


write us violent 


agreements 








9S THE 


i V e pertect ‘ re that in the 
aire« ‘ ) tts hiel eq ‘ ivestiga 
tior na I ( ( | ner {| rant cases whiel 
need 1 I ype nobod nterpret this 
rer . toy , or upol ommer 
‘ ore | | ! t LiKINng I suc] tt ek ind 
| no | t t director } ound re 
+ twoal vy, r A on . , time d that their 
positior ( nh el Pie | quite ire 
that a director! ( e 7 nt twre find red the re 
ulready find) t ority « hareholders heart 
ppree e their sé time « rreat difficulty and 
that those } re e then ; nd lova support 
(Hear hear At the ame time if vould hye idle to sugvest 
that in the dministratior f every individua company “all’s 
for the best I tne pest ot i! possible worlds.” There are 
CASE here hareholder have perfectly vrenuine errievances, 
and in circumstances which justifv action we shall not hesitate 
to act, af ti yreat I ly f shareholders u put us in a pos 
fion ft wt eff j Up to the present the great hodv oft 
shareholders have not put us in that position When I last 
addressed vy in publ t was estimated that the total num 
ber of rubber investor as about 50,000 Information which 
has since become available through the activities of the R.G.A 
Propa randa Committe nows that the total nun her 1S fullv 


100,000 and probably exceeds this fiecure If only 20 per cent 


of these rubber investors were to 1o1n our Association we 
should have the ve rrit ind wi should have the income to 
tackle every question that needs tackling, and we would soon 


show what the R.S.A. eould do But it is not reasonable that 


shareholders should urge us to battle while re fusing to supply 


us with the needful ammunition 


We cannot help the shareholders if they refuse to help 
themselves, and the vay for shareholders to help themselves 
is to join the Associati in really large numbers. The sub 
seription——half-a-guinea per annum—is almost a nominal one, 
and it ought to be as much a matter of course for every rubber 
shareholder to join our ran! and pav this rifling amount 
as it is for him to pa small sum annually to insure his 
household against fire More so, in fact, for you may insure 


] 


tt some particular datly news 


agall fire nowad by taking 


paper, whereas even the most enterprising journal does not 
vet pretend to cover the 1 s of the rubber shareholder ! 

There no t ar nt of trouble involved in fillmge up 
an application form and sending it back with a postal order. 
Th | do hone that the ran! ind fils oT rubhe? investors wil 
throw off their unfortunate apathv and om up forthwitl 
The hareholder ( retuse to n vke even th Sir i!] effort 
is not worth working for or fichtine for 

I feel entitled to speak strongly upon this matter. The 
whole of th ork done bv the Cor mittee, the whole of the 


work done by me Chairman, is done gratuitously, and surely 
it is not too 1 n to k the rreat body of shareholders to 
give us then ipport | ( ing the Association without wait 
ing to be either coaxed or scolded. (Hear, hear and applause 


An Encouraging Incident 


I should e f tire our ttention for a moment to tl 
other ade ft the p ’ ng that some people don’t evel 
wait to be asked \\ recently received two letters from 
shareholders who had read about the activities of our Associa 
tion in the newspaper nd were desinous of joining. but who 
did not know where to write One envelope was addressed 
simply: “The S { Rubber Shareholders’ Association, 
London, F.C.” The other man drew a bow at venture and 
put ww “Mir eine I ane’! Hi vever, atter a day or two’s delay 
both these letters r ched us ifelv at No 9. Drapers Garde S. 
and we thus ecured Twi fres} membe rs Now. that 1s the 
sort of thine which is reallv eneouraging, and that is the sort 
of investor wortl ork tor 1 only wish those two share 
holders could vo around and bite all the rest of thei Traternity 
and infect them with some of their iniative and enthusiasm 
(Laughter and applause Then we should get new members 


} 


rolling in bv the thousand. and then vou would see what the 


R.S.A 


requires any 


could do with adequate backing I think it 


imagination to visualize 


don’t 
overwhe ming power oT 


what could be done if the sl areholders were to give us the sort 
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of wholesa é ought to rive us. 
‘ ; ] | ; 
Pparticulariy true 


support which they This is 
with regard to our attempts at building up 
R.S.A. stands 
primarily for eombination and constructive work Any fight 
have to do will be 


better conditions. As I have already said, th 


incidental and will be for the 


ne we 


the ground for rebuilding 


purpose of clearing 


Join the Institution of Rubber Industry also Join the 
Rubber Growers’ Association as well. That’s the wav to get 
things That’s the wav to get a move on! (Hear, hear.) 
You nd two or three guineas laid out in joining these 
various Associations the finest investment you ever made. 

Propaganda 

Now | should lke to touch upon the subject o! propaganda 

for the rubber industry. As you are aware, our Association 


with the Rubber 
co-ordination of all 


a close working arrangement 
Association for the 
this direction, and four members of the R. S. A 
' Rubber 


I am sure you will agree that this is a 


has entered into 
Growers’ efforts in 
now sit upon 
the | ropa randa Committee of the Growers’ Associa 


good thing for 
eorteous action of 


tion 
the industry. “Union is strength,” and the 
the Couneil of the R. G. A. 
Association to their Propaganda Committee has certainly made 


(Hear, 


in eco-opting delegates from our 


tor goodwill and for hearty eo-operatio1 hear. ) 


Foolish Scoffers 


Pome people are inclined to seoff at propaganda work be 
cause time is needed for its results to be felt. I have very 
little patience with a short-sighted view The effects ot 


and will gain momentum with 


propaganda are cumulative 


each vear that passes, provided the work is kept up on the 
Moreover, everything we can do to increase the 
benefit. And 
It is not a question of our having to choose between 


right lines 


actual consumption of rubber is of permane 
mark this 
efforts for inereased consumption on the one hand and efforts 
for the We are not 


hot} 


restriction of erop on the other 
We ean work for 


necessary, and to-day’s meeting is : 


limited 
objects so far as 


proof that 


such choiee 


this mav he 


ve a vorkinge for both objects. When I come to the questio! 
of restriction. however. I hope to show vou that we regard 
this as a ten porary expedient to meet temporary difficulities, 


henes 


ought 


one of the permanent act 


whereas propaganda for increased consumption 


forth to be—and I trust will be 


ivities of our industry 
Uses 


there is no real 


Potentialities of Neu 


; 
oO! 


created 


said that 
demand 
bv new uses for rubber will in any 


We sometimes hear it 


propagi nda that the 


scope 
extra which ean be 
event be neclicible in re 


world totals of production and consumptior 
veh an argument betrays a strange lack of imagination. Let 

me give you an illustration. You have doubtless noticed in the 

Bulletin ot the 


. ' 
Vanchester 


lation to the 


Rubber Growers’ Association or in the col 


umns of the Guardian an aeceount of the expen 
Manchester Col 
rubber latex 
Propa 


consideration 


Frederick Kay (of the 
with 


For some time 


ments of Professor 


Technology recard to the "sk ot 
aper-making past the R. G. A. 


randa Committee has been vivine most caretu 


and has afforded active assistance by 


To this new de parture 
distributing consignments of preserved !atex to v: 


making their own tests 


nous paper 


manufacturers who are Some of the 


re sults Vi hiel have already heen ae} 1e ve d are vers striking 
and point to the possible development ol vhat would prac 
tically amount to a new industrv, absorbing the equivalent of 
fortv or fiftv thousand tons of rubber per annum I do not 


a definite 
do sav that t s a distinet 


developments as these it 


SA\ this will he so if will he some time vet 
verdict ean be returned—but I 
nossibilitv and that in faee of 


’ 
Sten 


1s particularl foolish for anvhod to “nool nooh”’ the po 


tentialities of propaganda and of new uses Hear. hear.) 
The R. G. 
Now, as vou all know, 


telv issued to 


4. Guarantee Fund 

ation has 
nd to other 
Fund of 
£25,000 to provide the sinews ot war tor prop 
aganda purposes. That appeal has the whole-hearted support 
Shareholders’ Association. The which 


the Rubber Growers’ Ass 
the various planting companies 
Guarante¢ 


people in the industry an appeal tor a 


not less than 


of the Rubbe1 scheme 


ooo 


as 


June 25, 1922 


rests upon a guarantee at the rate of ls. per planted acre 
has been prepared in consultation with 
the R.S.A. representatives who sit upon the Propaganda 
Committee of the Rubber Growers’ Association, and the two 

working absolutely together to make the 
projected propaganda effort a real success. I will not go into 
all the details, as you already have in your hands the printed 
cireulars issued by the R. G. A. 


spread over two years 


Associations are 


in this connection. I am sure 
I shall be voicing the sentiments of the great body of rubber 
shareholders when I say it is their desire that every company 
should try, by hook or by erook, to guarantee its proportionate 
contribution to this propaganda fund. In most eases the 
amount of money to be provided by any individual company 
is a comparatively small one, and, while fully admitting the 
necessity for strict economy in these hard times, it is obvious 
that expenditure 
of its own. 


for propaganda purposes stands in a class 


A Cess for Propeganda 

No doubt you have noticed the proposals which have re 
cently appeared in the press for the institution of a cess to 
propaganda fund. The Planters’ Association of 
Malaya have unanimously agreed to support this idea, and 
it is meeting with the hearty approval of the Straits Times, 
the Times of Ceylon, and similar papers, which may certainly 
be described as voicing the opinion of the planting commun 
ities. I have received a letter from M. J. Kennaway, who 
is the moving spirit in this affair, and I must say that the 
arguments which Mr. Kennaway puts forward appear to be 


ereate a 


authorize the collection at their ports of export otf a cess on 

which was collected tor some fourteen years upon Ceylon tea 

for propaganda purposes, with highly successful results in 
establishing the use of Ceylon tea in America, and in Russia 
and the Continent generally. That cess was imposed by the 

Ceylon Government upon the request of the tea p!anting in 

dustry. 

Mr. Kennaway suggests that the Governments of Malaya, 
Ceylon, and, if possible, the Dutch, should be requested to 
authorise the collection at their ports of export of a cess on 
every pound of rubber, to be used solely for propaganda pur- 
poses. The advantages of a cess are many and obvious. I 
will quote only three: 

Every single producer would, directly or in- 
directly, contribute his equitable share toward pro- 
paganda purposes. 

Secondly: It would provide sufficient funds for a really 
adequate propaganda campaign, which would undoubt- 
edly benefit the price of rubber and so return to the 
producers more than their contributions. 

Thirdlv: If collected upon the lines adopted by the 
Cevlon Government between 1894 and 1908, the cost 
of eolleetion would be negligible. 


Firstly: 


£100,000 Per Annum 

The amount of the eess which has been suggested is one 
farthing per pound of rubber. I will not enter into the dis- 
cussion of this point now, but should like to eall your atten- 
tion to the fact that a eess of no more than one-sixteenth of 
per pound upon 200,000 tons, would provide a 
propaganda fund of well over £100,000 sterling per annum. 
That is the sort of fund with which vou could get a move on. 

The Committee of the Rubber Shareholders’ Association 
is of the opinion that this proposal for a propaganda cess 
should he supported and eneouraged in every possible way. 
(Hear, hear.) It is obvious, however, that under the most 
favorable conditions it would take a certain amount of time 
to get the arrangement earried through and actually at work. 
Now, in this matter of propaganda, time is of the utmost 
importanee, and your Committee earnestly hope that no one 
will be so foolish or short-sichted as to use the proposal ror 
a Government cess as an exeuse for not coming in at once to 
the support of the R. G. A. Guarantee Fund of £25,000 which 
is now being put up voluntarily. 


Good Work of the R. G. A. 


It is of the greatest importance that there should be no 
break in continuity. For a considerable time past the Rub- 
ber Growers’ Association has been doing exceedingly valuable 


a penny 
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work in this connection. I should like to say here that since 
I have sat upon the R. G. A. Propaganda Committee I have 
had the opportunity of seeing from within how foundational 
and far-reaching that work has been. Foundational, because 
a mass of important information has been got together which 
ought to enable us to put up the building upon rght lines 
and to avoid mistakes. Far-reaching, because preparations 
have been made to link up our efforts with other countries, 
and more especially with America, as soon as the time is ripe. 
Now, all this work depends for its success upon being steadily 
followed up, step by step. The provision of the Guarantee 
Fund is the step which needs to be taken now, and this ought 
to pave the way for much wider and more important develop- 
ments if the proposed cess can be carried through, as I hope 
it will be carried through. (Hear, hear.) 


Should Directors Disclose? 


Well, I must not detain vou any longer upon the subject 
of propaganda. There are so many aspects of this great in 
dustry which call for consideration, that one finds it very 
difficult to keep within the needful limits. I have no time 
to-day to touch upon several important matters, including 
the high retail prices of manufactured rubber goods and the 
question of how both Planters and Manufacturers could be 
benefited by certain deve!opments on the distributing side of 
the industry; but before coming to our resolution with regard 
to Governmental action for restriction of output, I should 
like to say just a few words upon a subject which I think 
you will all agree closely concerns us as a Shareholders’ As- 
sociation. I mean the question which seems to be arising in 
various quarters as to the publication of information by in- 
dividual companies. 

You are aware that it has been the practice hitherto for 
rubber planting companies to furnish full information as to 
acreage, crop, costs and so on. This has been a very valuable 
guide to shareholders, and this has made it possible to com- 
pile the excellent handbooks and manuals which are publish- 
ed every year-—some even monthly—with regard to the rub- 
ber planting industry. 
have begun to abandon the practice of publishing the selling 
price of their crop, the production costs, and even, in some 
cases, the monthly output figures. The exeuse which is put 
forward is that the issue of such particulars gives away val 
uable information to the buyers of rubber all over the world, 
and also to competing producers. Now, perhaps something 
might be said for this argument if the whole planting in- 
dustry were to cease publishing figures simultaneously. Even 
then I should deseribe it as an undesirable and a reactionary 
policy (Hear, hear), but to suggest that the abandonment of 
publication by individual companies can do anything to keep 
the world’s rubber buyers in the dark is utterly childish and 
well, let us say, disingenuous. 
kept in the dark are the shareholders of those particular 
companies, and why should they be kept in the dark? (Hear, 
hear, and applause.) 


Lately, however, certain companies 


The only people who will be 


Restriction of Output 


Well, now we come to the question of restriction of crop. 
This is a matter which has been discussed, considered and dis 
eussed again from every conceivable point of view until many 
of us feel utterly weary of the whole subject. It seems to be a 
sort of hopeless circle in which we go round and round, meeting 
the same old factors and the same old difficulties, and eventually 
finishing where we began. It is, however, quite a mistake to 
suppose that all this wearisome discussion has been without 
practical value. From it have emerged certain features which 
help us to form a much clearer and more reliable concept of 
the whole problem than was possible even twelve months ago. 
Will vou allow me to put before you, very briefly, what appear 
to be the really vital points? If in doing so I say some rather 
obvious things you will, I hope forgive me, because it is im- 
possible to state the case clearly without repeating certain 
well-known facts. The important thing is that we should 
not ignore facts, even if they are unpleasant facts. 


Outstanding Features 


In the first place it seems beyond question that the pro 
ducers of rubber would have it within their power to restore 
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the price to an economic level forthwith if they could agree 
upon combined action for restriction of output, ( Hear, hear. ) 
I say without hesitation that finance to an extent which would 


be, for all practical purposes, unlimited, would be forthcom- 
ing at onee if even 75 per cent. of the world producers were 
for restriction. 

Unfortunately this does not help us at all, because the second 
which has been made clear is, that it is impossible to 
secure effective restriction upon a voluntary basis. The reasons 
for this are complex reasons with which I have not time to 


to combine effectively 


po nt 


deal in detail. As a result of the happenings and discussions 
of the last twelve months or so, these reasons are now familiar 
to most of you. I will mention just one of them—the very 
large quantity of rubber produced in the aggregate from 


small native holdings, which there is no effective way of con- 
trolling under a voluntary restriction Exact figures 
are difficult to ascertain, but it is probably an understatement 
of the case to say that the acreage in non-European owner- 
at least 750,000 acres, or one quarter of the total ares 


scheme. 


ship is 
planted 

The third this—that the situation 
vhich | have been des« nibing cannot be remedied by people 
’ Mind, 


point which emerges 1s 


running around and hurling abuse at one another. 

e are quite alive to the importance of keeping down pro- 
duction as far as possible by voluntary effort, and the Rubber 
Shareholders’ Association has on several recent oceasions done 
it hest to eall attention to increased outputs. We all know 
that over this matter of voluntary restriction there has been 

sad lack of public spirit in certain instances. On the other 
hand, in many quarters there has been loyal and disinterested 
action But when vou have allowed for what may be termed 
the personal factor both ways, the fact remains that anything 
really effective in the way of voluntary restriction is prevented 
by a number of cireumstances which prove too strong tor the 
individual producer. The question is Can we control these 
ircumstances instead of their controlling us? 

The Fixed Conditions 

Before em} te nswer this question, let me remind 
ou of certain well-known facts which may be described as 
tine ( } that is to savy, these conditions do not 
lepend oO dopt this pohey, or that policy, or any 
pray nen if Chere the re, and they have to be reckoned 

it} eth é them or no. I will summarize them undet 
ou Ihe to geographical distribution are 
ike ‘ Lem ‘ he Joint Malayan Governments’ 
t's j ' Ohetoher last 

1. The tota eage of plantation rubber is estimated at 
ol 0000 rs 
y. I hie nted re re controlled bv the producers 
hye he Rubber Growers’ Association is 
1,146,000 hat is to sav, about one-third of 
\pproximat ne-quarter of the hole belongs to 
Kuropean owners, as previously mentioned 
pl n ¢ planted react 
Mala »)» per cent 
(‘evion, Ind Bu ( 1} per cent 
1) h East | aT 25 per cent 
Ni ' e hear these fixe: onditions earefully 
e cor ( he argument hich IT ar oing to 
; ‘ ’ | t< restmetior 
The “Freezing-Out” Theory 
I ome quarter one hears a good deal of rather vagus 
Tak ibout different producing countries heing “trozen out” 
hye t e for existence in which one or another of 
the countnes | have mentioned under Heading No. 4 will 
hye it byl oO <¢ pete nd | ro out ot production altocether 
Thi put forward as a reason for one or another of thos 
ountri é neg t om in any combined effort for restrict 
or Why hould a ul which enjovs tavorabl conditions 
om m any eh ettort t |? Whv not freeze the other 
fellows out and remain the proud and prosperous survivor? 

No if the people who seatter about these ideas wou'd 

ust sit down and think of the ft} ing sobh« rly tor a tew minutes, 
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they would surely cease such talk. Consider the percentage 
figures which I have quoted. Does anybody seriously suggest 
that one of those countries is going to be in a position to sup- 
ply the whole of the world’s rubber requirements? Is it not 
perfectly obvious that any struggle for survival of the fittest 
must be not among countries but among individual estates? 
And in any case, is the policy of trying to freeze the other 
fellow out such a clever, far-sighted, business-like policy as 
some people imagine? 


Low Production Costs 


A great deal has been heard lately about the striking de- 
crease in cost of production, and a good many estates are now 
actually producing rubber at 6d. per lb. or less f.o.b. Nothing 
could be more misleading, however, than to suppose that the 
whole of the world’s requirements—even in the present 
period of trade depression—could be produced at such a cost 
as this. A vague impression seems to have got about that 
because certain estates can produce at 5d. or 6d. per lb., the 
present selling price of rubber in the neighborhood of eight- 
pence is not far from being an economic price—that a position 
will soon be reached when rubber-growing will be a com- 
mercial proposition with the selling price permanently around 
eightpence. Some people are inclined to insinuate that the 
wicked, greedy planters, instead of being content with eight- 
penny rubber and a reasonable commercial profit, are enter- 
ing into a conspiracy to force up the price until they ean 
reap a huge reward, and that they want the Colonial Gov- 
ernments to help them in this nefarious attempt. 





What Establishes an Economic Price? 


Now let us try to think clearly about this. You all know 
that when supply and demand reach an approximate balance, 
the economic price of any raw material is regulated by the 
costs of those producers whose output is needed in order to 
make up the world’s total requirements—the producers who are 
at the margin of cultivation. We know that the world’s con- 
sumption of rubber at present is somewhere about 300,000 tons. 
I suppose nobody would suggest that 300,000 tons of rubber is 
being produced at 5d. or 6d. per lb. Suppose for the sake 
of argument that 100,000 tons could be produced at 6d., 
100,000 tons at 9d. and 50,000 tons at 1044d., but that the 
remaining 50,000 tons, to make up total of 300,000 tons, 
ls., it is that last 50,000 tons which will be the factor 
determining the economic price so long as those conditions 
exist. (Hear, hear.) In the circumstances I have suggested 
the selling price would have to be sufficiently 
ling to make it worth somebody’s while to produce the final 


costs 


above one shil- 


50,000 tons. Taking all things into consideration, that price 
would very possibly be eighteenpence. Of course, while 
supply largely exceeds demand, as at present, market price 


but in 


has little or no relation to cost of production, con 
sidering proposals for govermental action as a temporary 
expedient until something approaching a balance between 


established, we must 


which I have 


ean be 
} 


eons derations of 


production and consumption 


the 


earefully bear in mind 


}uUST ren inded you 
A Bare Subsistence Level 
the 


we ad 


What I am read 
vhich is in your hands, you 


the 


vou will 
that 


raising the 


leading up to is this. It 


resolution will see 


voeate governmental action tor purpose ol 

price of rubber at least to the approximate average cost of 
production. This is what may he termed a “bare subsist- 
ence level,” and the object is to prevent the wholesale col- 


lapse of estates, which would be likely to result a little later 


on in violent reactions. I would deal with that point in a 
few minutes. We do not ask for govermental action to es 
tablish the price at an economic level, but suggest that for 
this part of the job all sections of the industry should come 
into conference in a way which I am about to explain to you. 


The Dangers of Drifting 
But first I would ask: What is likely to be the course of 
things are simply allowed to drift? Some people 
will tell vou that everything will be adjusted the 
interplay of supply and demand and the survival of the fit- 
test. As to this last point, it may be remarked in passing 


events 1! 


through 
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that what would most like'y happen would be a change of 
ywnership of estates at bankrupt prices, so that it is verv 
difficult to say which particular properties would be forced 
out of cultivation; but I will leave that question aside. The 
point which I want to bring home to vou ‘s th’s— thet in tre 
process of reaching an economic level we should be likely to 
experience a series of violent reactions which wou'd be de'‘- 
rimenta] not only to the producer but also to the manufacturer. 

How would matters proceed under a policy of complete 
aissez faire? It must not be imagined that things wou'd be 
allowed gently to work themselves out unt! an economic 
evel was reached, or that a proportion of unwanted estates 
would quietly fade away until the necessary equipoise became 
established. The policy of drift will result in the whole 
position being thrown into the hands of the speculator, who 
cares neither for the planter nor the manufacturer. (Hear, 
hear.) A syndicate of clever business men, commanding 
sufficient capital—and such capital is usually forthcoming 
when the psychological moment arrives—would have oppor 
tunities of playing almost any game it liked with the rubber 
market, especially if such syndicate were managed by people 
who were none too serupulous. The results might well be 


? 


disasterous for all the legitimate interests in the rubber in- 
dustry. 

Now is there any real necessity to go through these pain 
ful experiences? Is there not a better way? 


The Case for Govermental Action 


The answer to those questions contains, I think, the essence 
of the case for Govermental action. Out of the welter of 
argument and discussion one thing has emerged with com- 
parative clearness, that it is only by Government action 
that a sufficiently comprehensive measure of restriction can 
be secured: a measure of restriction which would really work 
and which would be operative over the evil and the good, 
over the just and the unjust. The object of such Government 
action would be the very opposite of anything in the nature 
of a “corner,” the sole aim being to bring rubber to a sub- 
sistence price so as to prevent the collapse and bankruptcy 
of producers whose output will be needed later on—and 
perhaps a good deal sooner than many people suppose—to 
make up the world’s total requirements, and to prevent the 
violent reactions and chaotic conditions which may certainly 
be anticipated if the present state of affairs be allowed to 
drift and drift. 

Perhaps the desired result could best be achieved by some- 
thing in the nature of a “tap” regulating supplies, and a 
Government export duty working on a sliding seale appears 
to be the obvious method of providing such a tap. Apart 
from all other considerations, this method would control the 
output of small native producers, amounting in the aggre- 
gate, as we have seen, to a very large proportion of the total 
crop. 

Colonial Office Committee 

As you are all aware, at a recent meeting of the Council 
of the Rubber Growers’ Association, Sir Stanley Bois stated 
that the Colonial Offiee Committee supported Govermental 
action, and that the British Colonial Authorities are known 
to be favorably disposed to take suitable legislative action 
to safeguard the industry. Diseussions have been proceeding 
with the Netherlands East Indies Government as to whether 
and on what lines they are prepared to co-operate. I do not 
wish to say one word which could have any detrimental effect 
upon these negotiations. Indeed, it may be said that one of 
the chief objects of our meeting to-day is to advocate and 
support the principle of co-operative action by the Govern 
(Hear, hear.) Let me say emphatically 
that we support this suggestion not with any idea of its 


ments concerned. 


leading to the price of rubber being forced up to some fan- 
tastic level, but simply and solely because it appears to be 
the only practical method of meeting an abnormal] situation 
and rescuing this great industry from its present critical 
condition. 


What About the Manufacturers? 


I suggest that there is very complete justification for 


Governmental action, and that the permanent interests of 


manufacturers as well as of producers would be served by the 
restoration of more stable conditions to the planting industry, 
and the removal of the utter uncertainty which hangs over 
the tuture. This brings me to the second part of our reso 
lution—the desirability of bringing about if possible, some 
stabilization of price at an economic level rather than the mere 
“subs'stence” level of which I have spoken in connection with 
Governmental action. I think it can be shown quite clearly 
that the establishment of an economic price under conditions 
making for steadiness would be beneficial not only to the 
planter, but also to the manufacturer and to the general public, 
the consumers of manufactured rubber goods. 


Top Dog and Under Dog 

We sometimes hear it said that when rubber was 4s. per lb. 
the planter had no merey on the manufacturer, and that now 
rubber is Sd. per lb. the manufacturer is not going to have any 
merey on the planter. On both sides of the industry there are 
certain people who seem to be unable to picture anything 
except a never-ending fight between planter and manufacturer 

an alternation of “top dog” and “under dog.” Now | 
venture to say that this is an incorrect and quite an unbusi 
nesslike view. 1 do not suggest that the manufacturer should 
pay an economic price for his rubber because of any desire 
to the planter, but because in the long run 
it will be worth the manufacturer’s while to do so Any 


to “show merey” 
thing which makes for stabilization of price, eliminating on 
the one hand four-shilling rubber, or even half-crown rubber, 
and on the other hand eliminating sixpenny or eightpenny 
rubber, will be for the permanent good of all the stable and 
legitimate elements in the industry. (Hear, hear.) It will 
make for the steady expansion of actual consumption of rub 
ber goods by the publie, which after all is the factor we all 
depend upon in the long run—planters and manufacturers 
alike. It will make for the abolition of this “top dog” and 
“ander dog” business, with all the chaos and waste therein 
involved, and it will make for the discouragement of the mere 
punter” in the commodity. 


speculator or “ 

Confer With the Americans 

In view of the fact that something like 70 per cent of 
the world’s rubber crop goes to the United States, it would 
obviously be necessary to invite American interests to partici 
pate in any comprehensive plan for arriving at the desired 
stabilization of the market, and the time appears to be ripe 
for entering into conference upon this subject. I do not think 
it would be impossible to persuade our good friends the 
Americans that reasonable stabilization of price would benefit 
them more, on balance, than wild fluctuations. We may dis- 
miss from our minds any fantastic picture of planters, backed 
by the action of their respective Governments, reducing out 
put to an extent which would enable them to extort prohibitive 
prices from American manufacturers. No sane supporter of 
the rubber planting industry would seek to impose conditions 
that would alienate and antagonize our largest and_ best 
customer, and it is obvious that in anything we may do for 
the re-establishment of an economic price for rubber, it will 
be essential to have the goodwill of the American manufacturer 
if real success is to be achieved. (Hear, hear.) It would be 
foolish to suppose that the planting industry could be per 
manently benefitted by any attempt to “squeeze” the Amer- 
icans—even if we had the power to do so—whereas an 
understanding with them would do more than anything else 
to establish sound and healthy conditions. 

The Senior Association 

In the resolution before you we are, of course, only asking 
you to approve the broad principles ot our proposals, It is 
not the function of a public meeting such as this to deal with 
details. With regard to the conference suggestion, It seers 
to me that the hody to take steps tor the summoning of such 
a conference would naturally be the Rubber Growers’ Asso 
ciation. It is the senior Association and carries overwhelm 
ingly the most influence. If you express your approval of this 
part of our proposals we shall promptly put the matter 
officially before the R.G.A. Council, and I am quite sure that 
it would at once receive their serious attention. 
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The Salient Points | ! iM e OL its ineeption, the Rubbe Shareholders’ 
Association has been aiming at constructive ( nd, as you 
' he 4 f e first announced our genée ohev at the bi¢ 
om { no Street Hotel on Octobe 20 : ve el 
' r} ‘ hilitv of all seetions of the wpe! ndustr 
‘ ( ( lO the purposes nu ri ‘ ore these 
} te! idied the more evident it becomes t it 18 1m 
' possil » solve e problems of ! ne section of the 
, l nout the co-operatiol ind goodw ( the othe 
, ‘ ‘ dtis unhesitatingely nat this 1 re ne upo! 
lh, hie] ork it we are going to get definite results. 
thi 5 { sertion of sloppy sentimer or visionary 
~ ‘ . at ~ nm assertion of practica ee me sense For 
» . ’ iring the ( I ich I have laid before you, I ¢ rnestly hope 
pass unanimously the resolution which I now 
a he ( e, and which runs as follo 
f I Ing possibic The Resolution 
‘s, CCUM  } ‘TI mee ng of members of the Rubber S| reholders’ 
vii ‘ ne CONSUMeC! Associat ind other persons interested in rubber planting 
Or ‘ —_ i , P emp! ‘ approves the principle ot UWovert ental action 
' ed rubber ood t} hie hiect « restoring the price ol rubber to at least the 
: pro verage cost ol productior In the interests of 
, ‘ tlOr the ~~ » men planters, manufacturers and all other permanent and legiti 
( ( [ have ealled mate elements of the industry, this meeti1 Iso urges the 
_ : nt as: , oe eaders ol eve! section to confer for the purpose of taking 
oh Meise steps to b r about so far as practicable the stabilization of 
the tot rid requirement ' 99 : ' 
price at economi level (Loud applause 
} ; of trade hecome re-estab ~* 
aan , ental action ot Discussion 
the planting industry durin William Mills, M.I.Mech.E., seconded the resolution which 
! \\ 1 t tab of price at a supported by James Fairbairn, L. A. Stri (Industrial 
( hich should be dealt ith by the d Gener Trust James S. Marsden (of Liverpool), and 
‘ ! ectior ( vhole rubber several other speakers 
‘ ose sections should enter Fordyce Jones said that what was of the utmost importanes 
fre the manufacturers’ point of view as the stabilization 
\} wee regard he POSITIO I of the pmee of rubber. In his opinion there orTeat field 
enture ould ke plebiscite o é or the inereased use of rubber Engla nd the n 
rubbe n Americ: nd in this eountm dustt would undoubtedly benefit from the action that was 
ou | t 1 end the pr ple no bel taken by the Rubber Shareholder Association 
The resolution was carried unanimously, 
° > . - 
Mechanical Rubber Goods on the Farm 
) LO ye e cultivated acre rrade triction, which permeates every pore of the duck r 
DCeCT eas r in t nd quires 1 stitching to keep its ylies together and is prool 
~ ‘ Cl very progressive against moisture and mildew. The elasticity of the friction 
diversified line o Do! makes the belt so pliable that it conforms perfectly to the 
] nine hav eatlv ine! sed l ot the pulleys and permits the plies r the belt to so 
djust the selves that there is an even distril utior the load 
ait t ( ! 1 motive through every ply, thus minimizing the tendency to stretch. 
inivers rm power-plant In addition to pruning once a year, the trees of our great 
é yin oul i ections ruit belts must be sprayed twice a vear to protect them from 
Belting is Necessary on Bie Farms pests d keep ther healthy. Annual hundred thousands 
000.000 worth af 1 ae feet of spray hose and thousands feet ¢ uction hose 
:' , : ’ a ; inch ae , . re required as renewals for the large powse | s used for 
on the |} ler press 
’ hle he In the W { Demand for Hose 
W x l ! vorth « he state « Washington produced pyro? ‘ $70,000. 
° to } connect 000 worth « truit last vear Consider the er of trees 
. requ to produce this large amount l d the faet 
er ° ( er belt that ¢ ist be spraved at least e « the vear 
‘ | | T ther ( ere I! echanieal rubber od i orm 
oO ed, but n } d ict hose play ver portal p mn the 
’ hy ( a fe 
elf od I \ la number of ranch houses are equippe: th wate 
d return te pressure tanks. The : e lawns and 
the rt d flowe1 rdet requiring the use of garden hos Eve 
norsepowel te bile, usin rubber ‘ 
at so knows \\ 1 get to investigating the poss the us 
' ‘ the ol echan rubber goods on the farms f tv used 
vm Sa rev f tO many, and a source of ¢ tion to the 
Be c t Ue poe : = : i. — rs have ead n ed man who has made a study of their requiré 
diess rubhe irm belts i ment R. D. MePhail in Belting, Tra 7 s d 
! a | part r, bv reason ¢ ts hic S y 
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\grees with Arthur E. Friswell 


| have read itl ore than usual interest a uber oO 
rticles by Arthur E. Friswell, doing so with a pleasure aris 
I thre ? he de rht ol finding someone willing to break 


| ions OF the past and to otter 

sugges s te mprovement ot rubber manutacturi 
tundamentals 

In Tuk Rui \Ge of February 25th Mr. Friswell treats 
of non-blooming stocks, a will-o’-the-wisp that rubber man 
ufacturers have long sought, and which it is doubtful, they will 
ever secure with any positive degree of permanent results 
s regards utility of product. 

W he ve secure unitorm latex, uniform coagulations, fol 
lowed b positive curing temperature, then, possibly with 


the aid of an organic accelerator, non-blooming stocks may 
become regularly possible, but it is questionable even under 
these conditions, if the service and lite of such stoeks will 
he so good or long as when some tree sulphur remains tor the 
slow but certain after cure that takes place in the unstable 
chemical compounds thus created in all rubber products ex 
cept hard rubber, the only true non-blooming and unchang 
ble prod wt of rubber. 

Under date of Mareh 25 in a seeond article entitled “U1 
necessary Milline’ a key note S struc k almost re volutionary 
gearing upon the ordinary rubber mi 

Hancock may have had friction gears upon his first mill 
or he may not have had them but some one in the dim past 
nstalled this burden upon the industry and the rule of friction 
ills has beeome as fixed almost as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians were to those people, and because we have alwavs 
used friction gears, no other method will answer. 


Some vears back in a seemingly hopeless experiment I 


Rubber as a Heat Insulator 


{ new use for rubber which is being watched with interest 


by scientists, is its employment as a heat insulator. As a 
non-conductor ot heat a cellular form ot rubber mav come 
into wide usage as an insulation for cold storage pipes and 


( han be fee 


The Nati nal P} Vsk 


ducting a series of experiments with all possible materials 
| l 


Laboratory at London has been con 


The best results have been obtained 


suggested for the purpose. 


by the use of a rubber composition expanded by gas to a 


highly cellular form. Insulation of this kind has the advan 
re of being light welgl Se 


Good and Bad Rubber Heels 


Competition is keen in the rubber heel and sole business, 


and there are many high-grade heels and soles on the market. 
There are also hundreds ot makes which are not high grade, 
but, on the contrary, come under the junk elass, and these have 

bad influence on the industr It has been stated that there 
were on the market during 1921 about 500,000,000 pairs of 
inbranded heels, and some at as low a price to the manu 


facturer as three or four cents the pair 


The time has come, s: vs the Boot and Shoe Recorder, when 
every shoe proprietor in the country should instruct his buyer 
ind sales people, and tell them to instruet, in turn, the store’s 
eustomers | tit isto hen advat tage To buy rubber heels and 
soles of quality; in other words, that price should play only 
a secondary part in purchasé consideration. “Rubber heels” 
is a verv broad classification; there are rubber heels and rub 
ber heels, and it pays to know the best grades and to specify 
that these best grades be used on shoes which are coming into 
the stores equipped—70 per cent as to men’s styles and about 
SU per cent as to omen’s st) les ith rubber heels. 

Just as the retail shoe merehant should tell the publie that 
there is more than one grade of leather and that the term 
leather embraces good, bad and indifferent kinds, so the 
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tried even gears in place of the usual friction type and, to 


mv surprise, not only considerably less power was used to 
operate the mill in subjeet but the product was as good or 
better even though the time required pel bateh was less 


[ am today using an even geared mill for all kinds of stock 


from pure gum grades to hard rubber—encountering no diffi 
eulty in producing anything that was ever put through 
friction mill. In most cases the results for the even geared 
mill are better in every way, gaining in addition the saving 
of time and reduction ot power required. 

The last article by Mr. Friswell, which appeared in Tur 
Ruprer Ace of April 25 is especially valuable. Passing the 


buek is indeed a popular indoor sport Seventy-five per cent 


of our troubles originate in the mill room through arehai 
operation or methods which because performed as always, 
must be right and will permit of no change. Mr. Friswell’s 
comments are only too true. 

A mixing or compounding mill is ordinarily considered 
ot a capacity o1 ly equal to the needs of the hour or the musel 
of the operator although in faet, every mill has a eapacity 
for the stock it will handle properly—a capacity of volume, 
not pounds. A mill that will take care of a 100 Ib. batch of 
heavily loaded stock will not do justice to a 100 Ib. bateh of 
pure gum. The load should never be more stock than will 
In addition 


to this do not overlook the constant eutting off, so well 


cover one roll with a bank that is in active work 


covered by Mr. Friswell. 

Let us hope the three papers will be generally read and 
some needed reforms begun. In the mean time may I extend 
my thanks to Mr. Friswell for them. 

Yours very truly, 


W. G. Brown 


same retail shoe merchant should make it a point to educate 
his customer on the doctrine that there is as much difference 
between certain types of rubber heels as there is between the 
stone which is lying in the dust at our feet and the precious 
stone. 

There are many standardized, high-grade rubber heels on 
the market and as these are well advertised the retail shoe 
merchant can readily post himself on the subject. In these 
days, when the temptation is so strong to sacrifice quality to 
price, it is well to consider if, after all, a guaranty of quality 
is not the best policy in the long run. A well known rubber 
man recently made the prediction that within 10 years the big 
retail shoe stores of the country would be carrying specialty 
departments designated as “quality guarantee goods.” 


An Improved Can for Rubber Cement 


(n improved ean for use in dispensing rubber cement has 
recently heen placed on the market by W. H MeNutt, 83 
Chambers street, New York. The ean not only protects the 
rubber cement from any danger from nearby flames but en 
ables the operator to regulate the flow as desired The con 
struction of the can also lessens the chances of caking as there 


are no sharp corners in the ean in which the cement can lodge. 


A Vuleanizing Apparatus 


The process of vulcanizing with the apparatus, which 1s 
described in French Patent No. 519,970, is particularly ap 
plicable to the repair of the casings of pneumatic tires. Molds 
are used, the profiles of which correspond to those of the tires 
repaired. Internal pressure is exerted by means of sacks of 
sand. The pressure obtained in this manner is regulated by 
the aid of metallic heads, which ean be pushed forward by 
turning nuts on the threaded shafts which bear these heads 
The heat is applied externally through a steam box 
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Rubber 


Devuleanization of 


Vule I ed | err tre ted pet een heated rolls unti if 
become plastr hie ed with me ra rubber and 
tne ent ture ( nore ! het eel Lie rolls Th 

ture I I recetiv into various torms ot rub 
hy ood ( | em Pate N« y {0.728 

Rubber Cement 

sritish VP \ 176,073, nted to S 1. Peaches relates 
to the } Dy ol ot rubber cement The 
cement 1s prepared tro el ot vuleanized rubber in accord 
nes th | Pate No. 129,826. The two surtaces that 
re to be united nien 1 consist of leather or rubber com 
positions, are coated tl er of this gel and pressed to 
etner tT ‘ ct ( ol 

Tire Filling Composition 

\ Brit } Pater l¢ tl n improvement im the 1 ethod 
ot? ku fire | ! eompositions bi the netion oft sulphur 
ehlomde on ; ( table ¢ mn the presence ot magnes:a It 
was found that a ture ith an iodine value of 110 
approximately) the best results. | this purpose soya 
bean oil, linseed « or poppy seed oil may be mixed with 


rape eed oil. rach oO or olive ol As an alternative a 
mixture ot mi e ¢ tl eottTor seed ol or sesame oul may 
be used Venetian red added for colorimg 
Rubber Floor Coverings 
The composition that is used for this purpose, in accordane 
with British Patent N 176,405, contains treated fibers, phenol 


condensatiot prod wt and rubber, or casein, clue, ete The 


treatment with sodium silicate, 


fibers mav be fireproofed by 


zine chloride, antimor trochloride ete The binding agent 
may also be fireprooted A suitabl composition tor this 
purpose contan rubber 40 parts, 1 mesium oxide 1 part, 
sulphur 2 part fiber ! ts, vuleanizing accelerator halt 
a part, wood meal 15.5 parts, ultramarine 2 parts, zine oxide 
19 part nd kiss¢ r 15 part The mixture is vuleanized 
in one hour at ( mY ir tS pounds per square incl 


Metallized Rubber 


In rene} Pater Ne SLOS61 there Is deseribed a process 
ot metallizing rubber to make a product which is utilized 
in the manufacture of artificial teeth Suitable proportions 
ot pure rubber, sulphur and a metal which is resistant to the 
action of sulphur at the temperatures of vuleanization are 
r ixed focvethet! tTnorou rhily The metais used are aluminum 
and magnesiur n powdered fon This mixture, which is 
vuleanized in the 1 manner, affords an absolutely exact 
copy of the mold Artificial teeth made in this manner are 
pertect in every dime! n. The accuracy attained in the man 
ufacture compat é th that in easting metallie molds in 
the foundr 

Mold on Rubber 

| ‘ ent Tt prevent the tor tio ot mold or 
ra byt s and specia ompositions 

e hee ( ed e r tl purpose n the Bulletin 

the R G \ 1922, volume 4, pages 

. 4 ] rt ‘ ‘ rhe eTrectiveness of thes¢ 
preset { ( {) ie ¢ racte! the etteet 
of tor I preve ! rie eveiopment ¢ surtace mold 
on rulbbs h " treated th this con pound 
will remal ! ( short time only However, 
sodiut neotuorid DOC! tound to be a ve ry effective 
preservative tor tl } pose It is introduced into the latex 
im a proportion of at least 1.8 grams per 3 liters. This pro 
portion does not inter t ith =the ordinary coagulation 
proce nor th the ctory vuleanization of the rubber 


Rubber Latex in Paints 


The senrel tor new uses ol rubber foes Ol 


lantations, 


English, because of their large interests in rubber p 


have been giving this matter most serious attention and have 
produced certain results, which may prove very important 
factors in the rubber industry in the future. Not very long 
avo it as reported that the rubber latex was employed to 
make a special sort of paper, possessing novel and important 
properties which made it particularly advantageous for many 
purposes. Since the first announcement of this application 


further de 
that the 
rubber and 


had in the 
rubbe A It 


0 rubber late x, nev SUCCESS has been 


velopment of this new use tor ppears 


matter was taken up in all seriousness by certair 
manufacturers in England and pushed along to what 
Success. From the same 
report that 
have been undertaken with the aim of 

rnish by incorporating rubber latex 


pape! 


is now a semil-commers ial sourcees, 


there come likewise the extensive experiments 
producing a new kind 
with the 
these products Further developments 
eflorts, vigorously prosecuted 


lead 


or paint and vi: 
I titnuents ot 
: Such as they are, 
vill in all likelihood fields 
of industry in which rubber will find important application. 
It is that a plan has 
tainers of construction devised 
latex 


are awaited 


to the establishment of new 


also reported been perfected and con- 


suitable whereby it will be 


plantations, 


I 


possible to tra from the Cevlon 


nsport the 


Rubber 


[The Avoidance of Resinification of 


whieh eontain rubber, balata, gutta-percha 
or mixtures of the same, are subjected to a resinification or de- 
when they are vuleanized with hot air, 


manufacture of rubber shoes or rubberized 


Compositior S, 
composition action 
particularly in the 
tissues, when litharge or its derivatives are incorporated with 
composition. Due to the temperature of the vul- 
eanization and the presence of sulphur in the rubber com- 
pound, the formation of sulphide of lead is promoted which 


gives the rubber product a black coloration 


tl e rubhe I 


When the litharge is replaced with substances which have a 
reducing action, it is possible to avoid the resinification and 
decomposition actions and still maintain the original color of 
conferred upon it by the organic coloring 
matter the compounding. This method makes it 
sible to manutacture objects of all sorts of colors by vulean- 
ization with hot air. used in this 
process must be easily oxidisible, so that the oxygen in the air 
them during the course ot the vulcanization 
the chance to act on the The 
reducing agent in the rubber composition 
or alkaline in facilitates 
the formation of nascent colloidal sulphur. It also has a vul- 


the mixture as 
used in pos- 
The reducing agents that are 
react with 


before it has 


may 


rubber. 


pro ess 
presence ot The 


whether it be neutral reaction, also 


eanizing action on the rubber itself. The protective influence 
ot the reducing agent becomes evreater as the mixture becomes 
more unitorn It Iso depends on how firmly the tree oxygen 
is fixed in the moleeule of the reducing agent 
Several examples of such reducing agents, which may be 
i tor this pur S re as tollows rovallol. the tannins 
used tor this purpose, are as follows: pyrogallol, ie tannin 


and their derivatives, paramidophenol, glycine, trioxymethy- 
ene and other derivatives ot formaldehyde, the hvdrosulphites 


of magnesium, calcium, zine, sodium and derivatives, neutral 


The proportion ot the reducing agent in the rubber com- 
position must not exeeed 10 per cent of the we icht of the 
rubber A very noticeable effect is obtained with 2 per cent 
nnin or hydroquinone. From 2 to 5 per cent of these 


tor the vuleanization with hot air 
130 deg. C within a period of two hours 
mixture which contains 30 to 50 per cent 


ot rubber in addition to coloring matter and 


reducing agents 1s sutheient 
perature ol 


} 


ot 1 white ceolored 


sulphur 


unabated The 
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Making Customers Want to Pay 


A Collection Plan that Brought the Company's Accounts Receivable to a Minimum, largely through In- 
teresting its Customers by Letters and by Personal Visits in the Progress of the Drive, is 
Described here so Completely that the Idea Might be “lifted” Complete 
to Fit the Needs of Almost any Business 


By Kenneth G. Silliman 


Credit Manager, The Dayton 


77 HAT we did last September in putting on a big collec 
W tion drive to boost collections is nothing that cannot 
be done by anyone else. The plan would, if used by 
anyone else, have to be adapted to the needs of that particular 
business; but I am convinced it will produce results any place. 
In faet, the same campaign was used by and brought good 
results for a Cincinnati jobber who adopted it to his own 
requirements. 

There is no basic difference between selling the merchandise 
and collecting the money. Either problem simply means that 
a way must be devised to overcome the resistance against 
what you desire to accomplish. Take the most successful sales 
plan that you have recently used. Use it for a pattern and 
design a collection plan along the same lines and it will work. 
This is true because the only difference between the sale and 
the collection is that in the first instance the customer signs 
an order and in the second instance he signs a check. 

Unless you are relying upon reaching every man, woman 
and child in the ecountry—general business conditions are not 
particularly important to you. The law of general average 
does not apply to you unless you admit you are only an 
average business man with an average product to sell. As 
long as there remains enough possible customers who are 
able to buy and who need your product, your mission is to 
reach them and forget those who are not now possible 
prospects. 

The same thing is true of collections. The money may be 
tight and searee, but unless you have been extending credit 
with utmost abandon practically every one of your customers 
either has the money or a way to get it. Also, while it is im- 
possible for a tire dealer to buy tires from every manufac- 
turer, he wi'l buy from some of them, and as long as he 
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Rubber Manufacturing Company 


remains in business he is going to pay his bills. There may 


be times when he hasn’t enough money to pay immediately 
everything which he owes, and which is due, but even then he 
still may have enough money to pay our bill or part of it. 
Whether we get that money 
depends on us. 


or whether someone clse gets it 


If a manager handles his collections on the theory that the 
business conditions of the nation must be changed before he 
ean collect that $121 which the Jones Company owes him 
he is on the wrong track. He does not have to change the 
who’e nation to collect that bill, nor wait for someone else 
to change it. His battle is only with Jones. It wil pay him 
to forget the others who do not owe him and go after Jones, 
who does. 

It is true that you cannot get “blood out of a turnip;” but 
Jones is not a turnip and his creditor is not after blood. 
Jones is a man who owes money and has some money. The 
only problem is how to get what he has. 

The sales force regarded Jones as a legitimate prospect 
before they sold him. It may have taken some time to land 
his order. The sales force kept dangling the bait in front 
of his eyes and changing it occasionally or dressing it up so 
that it looked better, and finally Jones grabbed it. Collection 
efforts to date have probably done some good, but, if he has 
not paid, it is time to put on some new bait or “spit on” the 
same old bait and get his check. 

We sat down and mapped out our plan, and went to it. We 
outl'ned our plan, prepared for its execution and then went 
after the money, with the result that collections jumped im- 
mediately and that month was by far the biggest and best 
co!leetion month, both from the dollar and from the percentage 
standpoint, that the company had ever experienced. And 


} era *$) 


Tue Brancu SALES OFFICES WERE THE CENTERS OF THE DRtv1 


Each branch manager and collection manager received de‘ailed iistructions 
I A quota of 70 per cent of the branch's outstanding rec 


205 


each day 


about the letters he was to write and the telecrar he was t end 
ables was set for the first 10 days of the drive 
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this as accomplished on top ot a rather forceful and pei 
sistent collection tollow-up which had been in use all year. 
Over 99 per cent of the accounts on the books were new 
accounts, less than 10 months old; only about a year ago did 
ealers direct. We had formerly sold 


through a tew jobbers SO he accounts on the books were 


VE pevin selling the ¢ 


not a carefully selected collection of credit risks with the bad 
ones culled out through years ol experience, 

We operat under a branch sales office plan. Sales, credits 
and collections are, with defined restrictions and plans, handled 


out of each branch by tne branch force covering that partic- 


ular territory So the first step in the operation ot the 
collection drive was to notily the branches of what we wanted 
to do, and to give them their instructions on their part of the 
work his letter went to the branches: 


‘A 100 per cent collection month. That’s what we are going 
to make Se ptembe1 
“The big drive, however, will be made in the first 10 days 
of the month. Your quota for the first 10 days is 70 per cent 
of the amount of your outstanding receivables as shown on 
your ledger on Se ptember ] 
“*Where there is a will there is a way.’ If you are a real 
credit man you can find a way 
“HOW IT CAN BE DONE 
“1. Your monthly statements must leave your branch on 
i might of August 3] 


‘ce. On St ptember! l vrite every past due account on your 


On September 2—-write every account which will be due 
for discount on September 10—eall their attention to the ad 
vantage of taking the cash discount and ask that they make 
a special effort to discount this month to help your branch 
land top place 

‘L On September ’ write every account Ov days or more 
old, telling them how good and how lenient you have been with 
them Request that they show 


vou a check of ever, 


their appreciation by sending 
cent they can lay their hands on and, 
for this onee at least. @eive our account preterence over any 
other account they may owe 

“). On September 5-——write all the other past-due accounts 
to which you did not write on September 3, following up your 
Septembe r 1 letter 

“bo. On September 6 tollow up your September 2 letter, 
again writing those who have not responded. 

“7. On September 7 


follow up your September 3 letters 
by writing those who have not responded. 





“Keer One Copy or tHe STateMeNT witH You” 
\ r rote alesmar ‘talk to each account 
n driv i ) everyt to get a check in full If vou are on 


are good enough to get the money 
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“8. On September 8—follow up your September 5 letters 
by writing ail who have not responded. 

“9. On September 9—send this telegram to every account 
owing $500 or more past due. ‘See September (date) letter 
are you mailing remittance—wire answer.’ 

“Also—to all accounts between $100 and $500 that are 
past due write a special delivery letter telling them that you 
are holding the books open on the 10-day drive until the 
Monday morning mail and asking them to mail you a check 
special delivery immediately. 

“10. On September 10 send this wire to every account 
owing $500 or more which is due for discount on this day 
and has not sent in a check. ‘Today discount day please help 
make record—mail special delivery.’ 

“This will close the 10-day drive, but there are 20 more 
days in the month, so do not stop here. Follow up your 
accounts by writing all past-due accounts on September 15, 
September 20 and again on September 26. 

“After the tenth of the month offer to take 30-day notes 
for any past-due balance that you cannot get the money from. 
On this basis there is no reason why you cannot by note clean 
every past-due account off your ledgers before the end of the 
month. 

“Immediately upon receipt of this letter send to each sales- 
man a copy of the salesman letter which we enclose and when 
you make up your monthly statements make them in triplicate, 
sending each salesman two copies of every statement acainst 
accounts in his territory. 

“This plan has been worked out by Mr. MacMillen and my- 
self. We will watch and tabulate the results. We are offering 
no prize to the winning branch, but those who make the best 
showing will not be forgotten. 

“This plan is not impossible to execute. We are going to 
give you some support by sending out some collection propa- 
ganda direct from the factory. 

“If you ean’t hold up your end in this drive you are not up 
to the standard which we require for branch credit managers 
and the rest of the organization. Nothing will exeuse you 
from living up to the letter of this plan. Borrow or rent as 
many typewriters as you need. Hire additional stenographic 
temporary help. This is a very important matter, the most 
important that we have called upon you to help in. We must 
get this money out of our accounts receivable if it is going to 
he possible to continue our growth at the pace which we have 
been hitting. It takes money to make and sell tires. Your 
branch has been short on stock for several months. We are 
still behind on production, but it is hardly 
fair that your branch be given preference 
on shipments of stock when we know that 
we can ship the tires into some other ter- 
ritory and get our money for them quicker 
in the other territory. 

“Direct factory branches must send in 
‘opies of all their letters and telegrams to 
the factory every day. 
| “Make your deposits daily and send in 
vour remittance advices every night. 

“Now go to it. Put it over.” 

A few paragraphs above, a “salesmen let- 
ter” is referred to. This letter, which went 
out with the letter to the branch managers 
read : 

“A BIG COLLECTION DRIVE. 

“You helped make August our banner 
month for sales. Now we eall on you for 
help in making September our banner month 
or collections as well as sales. 

“A great many of our accounts are past 
lue and if we do not collect them this month 
any of them we shall be forced to carry 
hrough the winter months. 

“The greatest effort on this drive will be 
oneentrated during the first 10 days of the 
month. 

“When the statements are made up at 
your braneh to be sent to customers on Sep- 
tember 1 you will be sent two copies of each 


nally about our 
statement for every account in your territory 


— 
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“We want you immediately to write a personal letter to 
every one of those accounts telling about our collection drive 
and asking each one to be a ‘good fellow’ and help you put 
your branch over the top. Write the kind of a letter that will 
appeal to each customer. You know them all and know how to 
get at them. Enclose one copy of the statement with your 
letter. 

“The other copy of the statement you keep with you and as 
you cover the territory during the month talk to each account 
personally about our big collection drive and do everything 
in your power to get a check in full for your branch. When 
you get the checks, mail them immediately to your branch. 

“We are coming out with our dating proposition and you 
want your orders accepted. We shall not be able to sell 
dating orders to accounts who can’t make payments when 
their business is good, for if they cannot pay now at the close 
of the season we know they will not be able to pay trade ac- 
ceptances for dating orders next spring. 

“Te you are rood enough to get the order you are rood 
enough to get the money. 

“Help make the record for your branch.” 

The great success of the collection drive was due largely to 
the conscientious way in which the men at the branches and the 
salesmen followed out the plans to the letter. Most of the 
branches did even more than the foregoing instructions called 
for, as did many of the salesmen. 

To supplement this work we sent out a series of seven cireu- 
lar letters direct from the home office to every account on the 
books that was owing us money. These letters were received 
by our customers on different days during the first 10 days of 
the month. 

Copies of the letters were sent to the branches and to the 
salesmen as they went out. We furnished no form letters for 
the salesmen or for the branches to use, as we wanted those 
letters to have the personal touch that we could not put in the 
form letters which we were sending out broadcast. 

The addressing of the envelops for the cireular letters was 
all done on a duplicating machine, and three sets of envelops 
were made for each branch and mailed to them to save time in 
addressing at the branches. 

The circular letters as reproduced below in the order in 
which they were mailed out may not meet with every execu- 
tive’s approval as being the type of letter that he would care 
to send out to his accounts; but they are the type of letters 
that I personally have been writing for use on various occa- 
sions during the last few years. 

It was, of course, impossible to tabulate the results of any 
one letter, or even of the entire series, as it was but one part 
of the collection drive; but I have tabulated results on this 
type of letter and for me it has always produced results, and 
there have been only a few backfires from customers over the 
receipt of a letter of this kind. In tabulating results on this 
type of letter, I have always taken the ledger—started at a 
given account and gone straight on through the ledger, picking 
the next 100 accounts which are at least 30 days past due, 
and which have received at least 2 letters about the past-due 
account. 

I have given 10 to 15 days’ time after sending out the letter 
before allowing any other communication to be sent the ae- 
counts, and then have checked over the accounts to see how 
many have responded with checks. Promises have never been 
included in the tabulations, but partial payments I have 
considered for statistical purposes the same as payment in 
full. Never has this kind of letter failed to pull below 45 
per cent, and one actually pulled nearly 75 per cent. The 
best results have always been accomplished when tested on 
accounts which had not been receiving many letters of this 
type. As I mentioned earlier in this article something about 
changing your bait—so this type of letter must be varied with 
others to make it appear more attractive. 

Here are the letters we used: 

“LOYALTY. 

“Read this earefullv and then get out your check book. Of 
course, you are loyal—to your country, to your state, to your 
community. to vour business and to your business friends. 

“The entire United States we have divided into districts in 
accordance with the territory covered by our branches. You 
know which territory you are in. 
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“\Ve are making a big drive on collections for the first 10 
days in September. It is a big contest between our branches. 
“We are relying on your sense of loyalty both to us and to 
our branch that serves you. We are relying on you to show 
your ‘oyalty in helping us and also helping our branch that 
has been serving you. 

“You have found us square, honest and reasonable in your 
relations with us. Aside from your business, which helps us 
both make money, we have not in the past been asking special 
favors of you. 

“At bill-paying time we have never asked any special favor 
from you—we understand that you have others to pay besides 
us. But just this onee—we ask that you give our account 
preference over all others and that you mail your check at 
once so we will have it before September 10. 

“Are you loyal? 

“Show it now.” 

Another letter was: 

“DO YOU BELIEVE IT? 

“Look what New York says—‘We have the most loyal bunch 
of dealers in our territory that you ever saw. There isn’t a 
one that won’t help me in a pinch. The pinch is here and New 
York will finish first in That Big Collection Drive.’ 

“Kansas City comes back this way—‘Don’t forget that K. C. 
branch is in Missouri and Missouri is the “Show Me State.” 
No one is going to show our dealers up.’ 

“Chicago is keeping quiet, but telegraphic returns show 
Chieago leading for first the day. Boston is in seeond place. 

“Where is the ‘Solid South’? Oh, you loyal supporters of 
Philadelphia—this isn’t a ball game—send in your checks and 
do some rooting for your branch. 

“We never saw such a stampede in a collection campaign 
before. Every man in our organization is on his toes. Most 
of our salesmen are so keen on putting this over that they 
seem to have forgotten all about everything else. But the or- 
ders are coming in right along with the checks. 

“If your check has been mailed—we thank you. 
we will thank you to mail it at once. 

“Support your branch. Help us make a record. 

“Do not delay. Mail that cheek TODAY.” 

And then there was this letter: 

“FREE ADVERTISING. 

“That interests you, doesn’t it? 

“You read the magazines—trade papers—newspapers. Of 
course you have been reading those complimentary remarks 
about OUR company. Did you read in the financial page of 
your daily papers recently about the wonderful progress made 
this year by OUR company? Nearly 1,000 of the leading 
daily newspapers in the United States printed that article. 

“Tt was not paid for and we were as surprised as you when 
we opened our papers and read it. 

“Millions read it .It means more business for every Dayton 
Dealer—for nothing succeeds like success. 

“There is more of that kind of publicity coming. We 
are making a reputation for doing things. You are included 
in the glory, for your efforts are making it possible. You 
will reap the harvest in increased business. 

“We shattered business records when everyone was saying 
“there isn’t any business—especially tire business.’ 

“Now—with your help—we are going to show them up 
again. Collections are supposed to be bad. That’s the talk 
that’s going around just now. Just like that 
talk that we put in the discard. 

“You received our notice about our big collection drive for 
the first 10 days in September. Help us put it over. If you 
will it will be worth a great deal to you. You intend to pay 
of course—then do it now in this drive where it will do the 
most good in getting you and all of us the additional publicity 
we are bound to receive. It will help not only you and our 
company, but every Dayton Dealer everywhere. 

“We'll show’em. 

“Get behind it now. 

“Mail that check today.” 


If not— 


‘no business’ 


Another Letter that Brought in the Money 


Next on the list was this: 
“TODAY WAS SURE A HUMMER. 
“All that Friday and Saturday mail with its load of checks 
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came int ul | t morning same speed. Just because you cannot send it all, don’t fail 
‘Men ul rine ou but there are a lot of you who to send all you can. 

must have bee j ; n your vacations last week. Well “We want the report to go out ‘a eheck trom evt ry single 

you're back on the job now and you still have time to help us __ account.” 

put this Collection Dri oss in Big Style “We can’t send out the report unless it is true. 
‘Her vhat one 1 wroté vith his check—‘I have “You can make it true. 

kinned ! fl balance down to the last dime and hav “Today ? 

borrowed $300 so I ean help you put vour collection drive 

ove! hat newspaper ;: ‘ticle of iast onth a see The Final Letter—A Strong Appeal 

Tires landed the biggest e nercial account in the city for me This was the final letter: 

That account w make enough money in the next 12 months “WE THANK YOU. 

to cover this entire check which I am enclosing. If you can “Most of you have responded nobly to our call for cash. 


pul over that colleetion drive and ret anothe r newspaper W rite 


up and another big customer for me | ean afford to be broke 
for the next 30 days.’ 
“Another said, it 


this check if my ow! 


have been SO 
not 
that 
collections for a big tire store 


wouldn’t hard to send you 
Our credit 


very 


colleetions were so slow.’ 


manager wrote him a letter telling him not so long 


avo he had charge of retail 


He enclosed him me good collection letters and outlined a 
plan for him to use on his own accounts. If there are any of 
you in the same boat write our credit manager at Davton 
and he will fix you up in the same way. ' 


“You are 
help you in any collection drive you want to make on your 
It’s only fair that we help you like you help 

Expert advice along these lines costs you nothing. 

“If you haven’t sent your check in yet—mail it special de 
livery. We must have it by the tenth if we are going to put 
it over. 

“We know you will.” 


helping us in this big collection drive and we will 


own accounts 
us 


4 Different 


And this letter 

“WHAT COLOR OF PAINT? 

“Plenty of for argument on the color of paint for 
your store front, but compared with other things in your 
business it is an unimportant detail. 

“What is the 
What is—in any 

“To answer that we must ask another question. 


ipproach Was Used in Each Letter 


room 


most important factor in your business? 
business ? 

What is 
The answer is ‘CREDIT’. 
Today over 90 per cent of the world’s business is done on 
credit. Therefore the most vital single factor in your business 


success 1s your credit reputation. 


the foundation of modern business? 


“The very essence of a good credit reputation is a reputation 
for prompt payment. Even though a man have the wealth 
of Croesus, neither you nor I care to sell him our merchandise 
if we have to wait a year and a day for him to make good on 
a 30 day promise 

“So lay down the paint brush and paint bucket and pick 
up your pen and your check book and start building for vour 
business success where it counts the most. ; 
“Returns from ‘the front’ show a slump in collections today 


Are you one ol those to blame? We hope not 

“Get your check in the mail at once. 

“We thank you.” 

And this 

“GET OUT THE OLD FIFTH READER 

“Turn to ‘The Charge of the Light Brigade.’ To me the 
most remarkable tl about that charge is that out of the 
entire 600 not a maz tered 

‘It is indeed difficult to pick 600 men where everyone is 
lov ind brave ndeed more difficult to pick a 
larger number ! we have dealers—and be able to 
say tl every on sent in his check 

“If we « d trutl report t the end of this eolleetior 
dt that on heel n full from every Davtor 
ay ‘ } ‘ VV. Gl I would come TY ivhti 
ne ( The Light Brigade’ Some 
pul t 

Quit have been sending in checks in partial 
1) er ild trv to et the rest of th 
noney to 1 D f k but don’t forget that th 
tenth is almost here and if vou haven’t sent in the additional 
check by the ft ‘ l t ve this letter von’t vou mail it 
special delive ; , 

“To those few of you who are still holding ont I ask the 


to appreciate 


More 


But not all of you. We want every one ot 
how much it means to all of us to put this drive over. 
than the money involved. We would get that anyway. 

“Don’t you understand? It’s the doing of it in 10 days 
that the record. Don’t be one of those that might 
make it necessary for us to extend this drive for another week 
until the end of this month. That would take 
the edge off. 

“Our hearts are set on the accomplishment of this drive. 
You must not disappoint us. Eventually you will pay—why 
not NOW when NOW is the time that really counts? 

“Are you holding off because you won't have the money 
until the tenth? Send us your check and post-date it 
until the fifteenth or seventeenth only call our attention to 
the date so we do not overlook it. 

“This is the last of these cireular letters. We thank you 
for your attention and for the cooperation you have shown. 
Those of you who have evidenced your friendship and loyalty 


you 


makes 


or possibly 


some ol 


alter 


by sending 1n your checks will not be forgotten by us. You 
are playing a very important part in our success. You cus- 
tomers are the life blood of our business. It is you who 


make possible any success we may attain. 
“We know you are interested in the results of this drive. 
They will be published in The Tire Merchant and if you make 
it as great a success as we hope for—you will read of it in 
many places. 
“This business life is a battle. We 
You wouldn’t 


who fight for the same 
eause are ‘Buddies’ together. fail a ‘Buddie,’ 
would you? 

“Of course you wouldn’t, BUT 

“WHERE IS THAT CHECK?” 

All during the first 10 days of the September collection drive 
I sent out a morning and an afternoon bulletin to each branch. 
These bulletins were mostly “pep” stuff to keep the branches on 
their toes and to foster the spirit of rivalry between them. 





Did We Use too Much Pressure in Collecting? 


Here is something worth noticing about the campaign: we 
tried to approach our customers from every angle available 
and to use all the pressure we could within reason use from 
each angle and furthermore to concentrate all this from all 
angles at the same time. 

Was it too much pressure? Evidently not, for I carefully 
investigated every instance where it was reported that a cus- 
tomer had been offended and the trouble was smoothed over 
and not a single customer was lost either directly or indirectly 
as a result of the campaign. The number of complimentary 
letters we received from our customers about the campaign 
entirely overshadowed those “hornets’ ts” that we 


Tew nes 


poked open. 
Most people are 


mighty agreeable when you get to know 


them—and that ineludes customers. Jones is a mighty good 
fellow to talk to even if he doesn’t always discount his bills 
You want Jones to be a suecessful merehant even if he buys 
little or nothing from vou—and vou give him help and en 
couragement vhen you have the chanes Ji ies eels the Same 


av about vou Ile wishes vou suc Perhaps 


vou could give Jones a little more support and encouragement 
thar vou do So can Jones do better in th av of discount 
ng his bills with vou than he does. Ther for Jones 
to get mere help from you and a way for you to get more fror 
Jones 

Your heart is in the right place; it’s the same with Jones 
Show him “why and how” and he will respond just as you 
do when vou are approached in the mght manne 

Our experience has proved that to our satisfaction. 








i 











NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY | 


The Industrial Rubber Situation 


Production of Tires Nearing Capacity in Many Plants—Export Trade also 


Improving 


Footwear Maufacturers Turning out Several Neu 


Styles—No Change in Coal Strike Status 


Many 
dence in the 
j 


rubber con panies conh 


report 
that the im- 


ation 


exper 


proved conditions experienced in_ th 
industry for the past six weeks or more 
will be enjoyed tor n any n onths to come. 


It is probable that the 
the tire 
promote an 


business done by 
much to 


factories always does 
tendeney in the 
branches of the industry. This is 


for considering the continual 


optimistic 
other 
the reason 
increase in production of tires at Akron 
as an indication of better times in almost 
every branch of the industry. 

Akron Production Nearing Capacity 

It is reported by many ol the Akron 
tire companies that the present demand 
until the end of 
factories in the 


for tires will 
July. Almost all tire 
Rubber City are straining every effort to 
fill as quickly as possible the long-delayed 
orders which continue to pour in. Deal- 
ers, finding that the seasonable demand 
for tires has arrived at last, are now 
placing their orders with confidence that 
their stocks will be rapidly depleted by 
replacements. It is expected that by 
July 1 the principal Akron plants will 
have reached capacity production. 
Shortage of Skilled Workers 


Influenced both by an _ undeniable 
shortage of skilled tire makers and dis- 
satisfaction of employes occasioned by 
efforts to increase production, several 
companies have declared a wage increase. 
Several weeks ago the chamber of com- 
merce at Akron announced that they had 
ealls for more than 1000 skilled workers. 
The need undoubtedly still exists at this 
writing in view of production schedules. 


sweep on 


Export Trade Improving 

One of the most encouraging signs of 
the general improvement of the rubber 
situation under consideration is the pro- 
nounced increase in general exports. 
According to export officials, this change 
for the better is reflected to a large ex- 
tent in the rubber trade. As yet the 
volume of rubber exports is far from 
normal but the fact that it is improving 
will mean much to those in the industry, 
as it will allow many of the factories to 
work off-a great deal of surplus produc- 
tive capacity now dormant. 

Imports of manufactured rubber goods 
are largely confined to rubber balls, 
novelties and toys. 

New Style Footwear 

Taking a cue from the large volume of 
sales of galoshes enjoyed last winter, 
rubber footwear manufacturers are mak- 
ing an effort to hold the retail consump- 
tion of the fair sex by making fancy 


Rubber boots with colored 
tops, in imitation of the leather Russian 
that sold suecessfully in many 
cities last winter, are being produced at 
several of the New England factories. 


Some of the new rubber boots are lined 


Lootwear. 


boots 


with silk and other fabrics which show 
when the boot is rolled down. 
In the rubberized-garment branch of 


the industry, it is stated that the demand 
for raincoats has switehed into the era- 
venette variety and garbardines. The 
only rubberized raincoats that are enjoy 
ing any great degree of popularity in 
the larger cities throughout the country 
are those made for women of rubberized 
silk. By far the largest portion of sales 
of rubberized raincoats is in garments for 
children. Manufacturers are reported to 
be engaged in an effort to develop an 
export market for raincoats in Latin 
America and the Philippines in order to 
offset the demand for sales in this coun- 
try. These markets should be capable of 
developing extensively in view of the long 
wet seasons. 

Several manufacturers are 
both rubber bathing suits and rubber 
eapes for beach wear. The latest devel- 
opment along these lines is the employ- 
ment of decorations such as imitation 
bouquets of red roses or lavendar violets 
in rubber. 


making 


The Coal Strike 


A short review of the coal strike sit- 
uation is given here for the perusal of 
rubber manufacturers using large quan- 
tities of this necessity: In the anthracite 
branch of the industry the operators have 
proposed a 21 per cent wage reduction 
but the miners are still holding out at 
this writing for a 20 per cent increase. 
This deadlock effects 190,000 anthracite 
miners. In the bituminous industry the 
situation remains practically unchanged 
since April. No important conferences 
have taken place and fear is being ex- 
pressed in some quarters that a serious 
shortage may be experienced. Production 
continues at non-union mines but is not 
sufficient to offset a steady depletion of 
the reserve. 


Excel Rubber Co. Reorganizes 
and Plans Early Production 


The committee of preferred  stock- 
holders who have been working to reor- 
ganize the Excel Rubber Co., have 
finished their work and the receivership 
on the company since November 28 last 
has been lifted by a court order. 

Before the court ordered James B. Ir- 
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win, the receiver, to turn over the plant 
to the newly organized company he sub- 
mitted a finaneial report ol the business 
done by the company during the time of 
his incumbeney. The report showed that 
the total receipts were $50,309.45, and the 


total expenditures $31,068.36, which 
leaves a balance of $19,241.09. 
Plans submitted by the stockholders 


committee have been approved by nearly 
stockholder. The 
Secured written agreements from over 90 
per cent of the creditors which grant lib- 
discounts on their claims 
the time of 
heen extended to 90 days. 
The stockholders have decided to name 
the newly organized company, the Excel 
Tire & Rubber Co. A Board of directors 
has been chosen as follows: Fred F. Falk, 
Ear! Rickard, Z. N. Wallis, John Ewing, 
W. I. Dague, C. M. Wertz, Elton J 
Brouse, R. E. and Robert H. 
Stevenson, the last named gentleman will 
serve until the next meeting of the stock- 


every committee also 


for eash; 


payment has 


eral 


in some Cases 


Brown 


holders. 

The new board of directors has elected 
the following as officers of the company: 
Fred F. Falk, president; Robert H. 
Stevenson, vice president; W. I. Dague 
secretary ; and Z. N. Wallis, treasurer. 

The production of tires will begin as 
soon as possible, according to officials. 
In addition tubes and belts and rubber 
merchandise for which there is a ready 
market will be manufactured as soon as 
demand warrants it. 


New Manager for Goodrich New 
York Branch 


The B. F. Goodrich Comp: yv an- 
nounced on May 25 that George B. 
Champion, formerly manager ofthe branch 
at Texas, has been placed in charge of 
its New York branch to succeed Norman 
E. Oliver, who resigned recently. Mr 
Oliver has been connected with the Good- 
rich company for the past 24 years. Mr. 
Champion, who has been with the com- 
pany for ten years, represented it in 
South America in 1914, returning to the 
United States to become the Goodrich 
representative for the government He is 
succeeded by F. L. Hockentrict as mana- 
ger of the branch at Dallas, Texas 


Build Rubber Plant at 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


H. H. Cooper, who for the last twelve 
vears has been connected with the Apex 
Rubber Company at Akron, Ohio, was in 
Parkersburg, W. Va., recently examining 
sites for a contemplated factory for the 
manufacture of druggists sundries and 
molded goods. Mr. Cooper stated that 
a plant comprising about 30,000 square 
feet of floor space will be erected. It is 
expected that the first unit of the plart 
will be in operation in about five months. 


May 
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The June 


West Rubber Association 


Receiver Named for Cascade 
lire & Rubber Co. 
The | ted St ’ 


| { ‘ ‘) 
Z J 
the ¢ & KR er ( | 
my 
tive | } 1) | rm A 
Rubber ¢ 
Ardmore Akron Reports (,ood 
Volume of Business 
A | \ , 
‘ ‘ \ e-A 
{ \ () 
; \ 
| 


( hampion Rubber Co. 


Organized 


Moomy Machine for Tightening 


Tube Valve Nuts on Market 


Rubber manufacturers making inner 
tubes will be interested in the Moomy 
Patented Machine for running up and 


Almost 
experienced 


tightening the nuts on the valves 


every manufacturer hi; 


is 


Meeting of the Mid- 
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trouble and expense at some time in thi 
mechanical process The machine is the 
nvention ot J. G Moomy vho has been 
nnected hie rubber bus ness tor 
i It is it ter J ) 

1Ov0, d rp! 11, 1922 
\ccordi to e Moor M: etul 
UO., I | ers ! ‘ aL 
‘ ~ dy nt ( ornel ( rit 


\| \e () 
Q 
. ‘ ( DOSSLDIE i rut ] I | 
lite yt “ er | cecording 
‘ I | i i 
Li Moe P ented Ma nine ! ~ 
rite ! ( rve siz nad 
‘ rit SIZ ( hich enanle 
{ { { T qr ~ rs ‘ 
( the ore nou chi i! the 
a t 
Phe chine as illustrated is equippe« 
i rie sti onary l ed SiCCVE mts 
t e 1s inserted The fluting 
This sleeve corresponds wit! the flat 
sides ot the valve and thus holds the valve 
stationary The nut tightene rotates 


around this sleeve, 


not 


does away 


method 


moving the valve 








tightening the nut but 
It is said that this 
the sudden 


with jerk 


occuring when the nut is set which with 


other machines causes the valve stem to 
turn in the tube, making the spreader out 


of line. 
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American Oil & Supply Co. Buys 
Warehouse at Trenton, N. J. 


de of the purchase 
very modern wa with rail- 
road siding, by the American Oi! & Sup 


“a! ee 2 


Is Ila 


Announcement 
ot a renouse, 


piv ¢ Fulper Branch, Trenton, 


oe 
The 


warehouse June 1, 


the 


arranged 


above firm ted to occupy 


rie and nave 


a complete line Oo! materials, 


to carry 


ializing in rubber makers, linoleum 


and potters supple sas we as a complete 


line of oils, acids, chemicals, paints, ete. 

Thev are inaugurating motor truck 
delivery for this material, which is an 
innovation, and marks the beginning of 


for business of this charac 


rvice, 
Trenton 


sf 


Star Increasing Production 


ies to re port 


{mong the smaller compa 


increases in production is the Star Rub 
ber Co., Trenton, N. J Officials of the 
company report that there has been I 
inereasing demand for its products dur 
ing the past two months Production 1s 
in¢ reasing daily, and the “help inted 
sign can be seer t ne } ! onee more 
The new Star cord, announeed M: l, is 
meeting with inereasing pop rity ( 
eord neg to officials 


Rubber Co. 


Key stone Tire & 


Gives Increase to Hands 


i the Kevstone | 4 R LD be LoO., Ne 
York Citv. on Mav 29 announced an n 
( —T ( 10 pe et ‘ res ot 
cto orke “ \t ( \ ( ct ( 
{ ( ay on shortage 
. lled ! = ~ ( esponsibl: 
rhe i { 


Greenwich Rubber Co. Bankrupt 


The 


ymetime 


el] hich 


has he e! 


Green Rubbe ( tor 


endeavo1 ng to operate 


its plant at Greenwich, Ohio, at a profit 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank 
ruptey, according to ; recent report 
On June 1 attorneys visited the plant to 
e@NATIINE the hook 
» 
Personals 
Sir Erie Geddes, who resigned his seat 
the House of Cor ! ‘ this vear 
nas heen ( ected airector the Dun- 
lop Rubhe r Co 
Harry 8S. Quine, director of publicity 
for the General Tire & Rubber Co.. ae 


companied the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce on its annual trade tour which 


was completed several weeks ago 


Charles E. Brownell, vice president and 
general manager of the Wildman Rub- 
her Company, Bay City, Wis., the 
principal speaker at a recent meeting of 
the Lions’ Club held in Bay City recently. 


was 





~ 
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June Marks Fifth Anniversary of 
Giant Co. at Findlay 

This nfonth marks the fifth anniversary 

from Akron to Findlay, 

Ohio, made by the Giant Tire & Rubber 

Co. The completion ot the removal of 


ot the move 


machinery was made in the latter part 
of May, 1917, and the first tires manu- 
factured at the new location were shipped 
in June 

The history of the Giant company is 


nterestinge as an index to five years 
growth in the rubber industry when com 
little less 


Five vears ago but 


petition Was undoubtedly a 
keen that it 
thirty men were ¢ mploved, most of whom 


A kron 


January 1, 


is today. 


where the 
1914. 


Of these old Giant employes, five are still 


vere brought trom 


company was started 
vorking at the Giant plant together with 
ahout five hundred more, most of whom 
vork on piece work basis. 

The month also marked the annive rsary 


o! The hire whieh almost con pletely 


destroved the plant four years ago. But 
this mishap did not long interrupt the 


rrowth ol thi 


company for shipments 
were resumed two weeks atte the fire and 
productior was not long in following. 
whieh the company 
Findlay and later 


houcht. WAS replaced bv a larger ractory 


first eased 


v capacity of 1000 tires and 
tuhes 
In Februar 


Rubber Co., a wholesale 


1920, the I. J 


distributing or 


Coops r 


nization and the Cooper Storage Bat 


terv Manutacturing Co., combined with 


the Giant con pany under the name of the 
Cooper Corporation. A new tire was 


al ufactured ny the Griant company tor 


listributi through the new organiza 
t1o1 lt as placed on the market 
throuch the Cooper wholesale stores about 

year ago Some months later it was de 
cided to divide the Giant tire from the 


and as a subsequent result 


Cooper line 


the Giant Tire Company was organized 
laws of Delaware. The north 
plant together with all machinery and 
used in the rebuilding of tires 
s sold to this company, the officers ot 
same as those of the 


namely C. BB. 
Revnolds, who have heen 


hel wer he 
Giant Tire & Rubber Co., 
Hart and D. E 
president and vice president respectively 


; 


of the company sinee its inception in 
1914. 

J. F. Sehaefer, who is also old in 
service with the Giant company, 1s vice 
for the 
Cooper 


charge of tires 
At the 
a wide variety of articles are man 
ufaetured ineluding: eord and fabric 
tires, inner tubes, solid tires, hard rubber 


president In 
Coon r 


Corporation. 
plant 


covers and vent 
hard rubber 
foods used in making radio equipment. 
Production of the new Findlay cord was 
recently begun and the tire is now being 
placed on the market. 

The Giant company confined its opera- 
tions to rebuilt tires, tubes and tire ac- 
cessories up until the present year when 
the Giant cord and the Hancock eord and 


battery jars, hatterv 


plugs, and a new line of 
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fabric tires, built entirely of new mater- 


ials, were added to the line. The cord 
tires were started in the 30 x 3% size 
only but is now being : ufactured in 
other popular sizes. The Giant rebuil 


tire enjoys a large sale; it is handled by 
more than 100 wholesale distributors and 


nearly a thousand dealers. 


Fifty Years with one Company is 
Record of George F. Nelson 

On Mav 12 last, Nelson, 

president and treasurer of the Chamber 

lin Rubber Co., 93 Mains street, East 

Rochester, New York celebrated his fit 

tieth anniversary ol service with that 


George F. 


Fittv vears ago at the age oO} 


company, 

















fourteen he started to work for James R 
Chamberlin, whose store was then located 
in the old Smith Areade at 
He worked tourteen 


Rochester. 
hours a day and 
seven on holidays tor salary ot two 
dollars a week 

As Mr. Nelson was born at Rochester. 
May 13, 


IS58, he was able to combine 
birthday with 


golden anniversary of 
13. Members of the 
Chamberlin far ily pre sented him with 
vold wateh and ehain at the annual 
company held May 12 

In addition to watching the growth of 
the city of Rochester through all the in 
teresting changes a half-century brought, 
Mr. Nelson has also seen the retail] rubber 
business grow to be the important Tactol 


SeTV1C¢ on May 


meeting ot the 


it is today. He remembers a great many 
of the old rubber men he knew as a boy, 
particularly L. D. Apsley, James Kipp, 
Theodore Studley and the Evans brothers. 

The Chamberlin Rubber Company 
deals in a wide variety of rubber goods, 
especially druggists’ sundries, boots and 
shoes, clothing, belting, hose and packing, 
and specializes in rubber supplies for 
mills and fire departments. 
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Mayor of Youngstown Advocates 


“Republic Rubber Week” 


George L. Oles, the fighting Mayor ol 
Youngstown, Ohio, has set the standards 
iov progressiveness. Mr. Oles is always 
ahead of the game and now he is coming 


; 
i 


r local industries, urging the people 
of Youngstown to buy the produets of th 
Rubber Co In a 
given out recently the Mayor said 


Liepubli statement 
“Oles wishes to call the public *s atten 
tion to June 12, 1922, as 


hitubber Company W eek.” 


“Republic 


“In order to direct the attention ot the 
pubhe more strikingly to the products otf 
the Republic Rubber Corporation it has 
Rubber 


| be the week of June 12 


heen deeided to hold a Republic 
W ox k, Which VV 
“Beleving that the citizens of the city 


should take part in, and in every way 


show their appreciation of the great 

dustries whose payrolls make Youngsto n 
prosperous, I hereby urge you to joit 
with the Republi 


makne | 


Rubber Con poration 


icubber W eek a vreat 


tepublic 
SLLCOCOSS, 


“The Republic Rubber Company 


one of Youngstown’s important, diversi 


fied industries, making a product ot 


SUT rio. 


| 
Vol d 


merit, exceptional quality and 
wide reputation. TI am a user of 
, 1 
Republi 


them highly to « vervbody. 


products and ean reeommend 


“T fee that it is the duty ot ever’ 
stockholder in ths corporatior to take 
renewed confidence in this coneern and 
put Republi tires on his or her ear. and 


sec that vour tmends and neighbors do 
likewise, and yy so doing von will make 


Your rs 


town men, whom vou and I know need 


i 


positions tor one thousand idle 
the work 

“There is no hetter wav otf observi 
Republic Rubber Week than by person 
ally visiting the Republic Rubber plant 
nd seeme tor vourselt the eare and skill 
ed in producing Republic tires, tubes 
and other products and the high grad 
maternal that go into them 

“T know of no g2ood reason whi the good 
eitizens ot Youngstown should not give 
their co-operation and assistance to this 
corporation and especially durine§ the 
veek of June 12, 1922.” — 

When officials of the 
consulted with reference to Republi 
Rubber Week, it. was stated further that 


the company was putting into its mer 


ceompany vere 


chandise all available funds so that the 
celebration would not be extensive. Plans 
have been completed, however, to weleome 
at the plant any re sidents of Youngstown, 
especially the school children All visi 
tors will |} 


e shown around the plant. 


Amazon has New Sales Manager 
William J. 


trict manager of the Portage Rubber Co., 
has been appointed sales manager of the 
Amazon Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Aceording to Mr. Shea, the prospects 
for Amazon are exceedingly bright and 
production will be increased more than 
double during the present month. 


Shea, formerly central dis 
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frump Rubber Company Making or stitched one down and otherwise aided Big Demand for Rubber Novelties 


15,000 Belts a Day * age iy ogee ted - on Reported by Manufacturers 
» Uhio, Goodye ighout the coul Several manufacturers of rubber novel 
\iterward it will be shipped back ties in Akron, Ohio, have reported an 
LD,000 1 \ to be placed in the must ot increasing volume of busine Sinee the 
ove line includes icles h as to 
{) ne ( oons ooth ske hlad 
b ( ers hich ean e ¢ ( ore is 
rm Ow ixurles than can tire LZ Is 
ad, present ce-presias Li cl Tae sundries, nh increas suc as has bee! 
. M nh reported is regarded b rubber 
iru © Col ! nee i began the productio manufacturers as al Li ( ot good 
tl um Lv) res W) nh oi el ’ Husiness i the reneri ne st! 
‘ ; roodyear company 1 LOO0 t as According to T. M. Gree esident 
y Dullding carriage and bicve_e tires. of the Gregory Rubber Co.. his compar 
rhe se Messrs Stephens is manufacturing balloo the rate ol 
Gillen also practically date back to 300 gross a day, ch is ich laren 
Goodyear Celebrates Building of “® °°*'"™"5 ouamness Caen Was = Com . 
- Much of the products of this ctoryv are 
15.000,000th Tire 53 ta ichieeee whe im turn sell them to 
O . Oe Bee De eee ts. So “Ck hk. he 
Gaed ® Rub eelahbeoted ; ‘ Officials of the Anderson Rubber Nov 
aes 15 000.000th tire. Ai Incorporated in Ohio citu Ge. Gasleee thet busines bee bee 
it 10 thie Akror \ccording to an announcement made -" per cent better for the first four 
ert 1 time mark the June 7. the Roxana Tire & Rubber Co., months of the year than it was during 
competi the tire ‘ ofheials had viel vill loeate at Akron. Ohio. has the corresponding pe riod last year rhe 
hand in maku \ 26 8 tire was filed articles of incorporation at Colum- °U!tPUt oF balloons at the Se ee 
tarted and E. G. WW er, president; bus. The new tire company will have an 1000 gross a day. A varied ine OF ower 
|’ \\ Litehfie i] et president and Tne ‘ ithorized capital sto k ot $10,000. In rubb r novelties are aulso manutaetured 


tor manager; W I Stephens, produc corporators are J. E. MeCormack, C. W. at the Anderson plant 
ion superintendent ; | \. Lint ne, H 7 Justice, George D Moore, VW. B. Trosp r 
Gillen, EK. Hucuelet na ther Goodveat nd EK. W. Baker It has not been di The retail branch of the Firestone Tire 


offieia vere present t ee the tire built. vulged whether the company will manu- & Rubber Co. at Providence, R. L., on 
Several of the ofl neluding Mr. faeture tires or engage in the wholesale June 1 moved to larger quarters at 252 
Litchfield and Mr. Stephe it on a ply distmbution business Aborn street. 




















P. W. Lirenries Vice PRESIDENT AND Factory MANAGER OF THE GoopyEAR Company, StircuHixnc Down THE First PLy 
OF THE 45,000,000TH Trre PRopvucEeD 
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It had a circulation of about 5,000. To- Middletown Rubber Co. to Start 


day its circulation aggregates 15.200. It . P nye . 
Ps “er gr Production of Tubes Soon 
vas issued but vice a month in thos 


Australian Invents Pneumatic 
Tire on New Principle 
According to Myron J Friedman, 


Rubber manutacturers will probably be days. 
{n editorial commenting on former president of the Middletown Rubber Co.. 


nterested in reports from Australia 
vyhere it is said a pneul ati tire to be Goody al days While h appeared 1! i re \} ddlet wn, N. _ product on will be 
mult on an entirely new principle is being cent issue says: started in the plant of the company o1 
promoted The u ventor, T. H Channon, “The past ten years can now he dis Washington street by the end ot Tun 
aims it to be both unpucturable and un- cussed historicall On June 1, 1912, The company, whi h is a new one, will 
irstable as e air container consists olf hen the first issue of The Winagfoot Cla manutacture inner tubes and probably 
any rubber bails arranged in series wi appeared, we thought Goodyeat on ti rubber heels. 
ler the casings - uaranteed to . ! Hael v big business. When that Contractors are now at work complet 
ir years and to run 20,000 miles. same fall, 5.102 tires were built in one ne arrangements so that manut: et ire 
Manutacture of the new tire will begin day, we heaved sigh of relief and sat may start as soon as possible A 60-foot 
y sme ccording to the report but back emurely mn ctory could ever bet steel smokestack was recently erected, 
e name of the company which will pro- ter that record; But a lot of water has and other installations are going ahead 
we the . ot divulged ] ssed under tl | since then. lodav , pir 
Anothe interesting T¢ ure ( nis s f ki five S1X mes that d I 
ews is the tact that the e mpany, which production to keep on n even tootin 
ll make and market the new tire, was with orders.” ‘ 
inderwritten in twenty minutes. Austra Meyer & Brown, Ine., Opens 
an capitalists evidently believe the new Branch Office in Akron 
vention an excellent venture. Ask Receiver for Andes Company —_,. ¢ 
. The firm of Meyer & Brown, In 
Edward G. Mathewson, suing for a well-known in the trade as importers and 


udement of $58,812.44 in common pleas dealers in erude rubber, announce the 


Goodyear Paper Celebrates Its 
' Ohio, during the latter opening of a branch office at Akron, 


Tenth Anniversary 


eourt at&t Toledo. 


part of Mav asked a receiver for the Ohno. E. M. Salzberg, who has been 

On June 1 last the employe publication Andes Tire & Rubber Co. He claims the with 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., company has other debts which aggregate im charge. The new office will be located 
The Winafoot Clan celebrated the tenth more than $30,000 and that other credi- in Room 318, Metropolitan Bldg. The 
tors are threatening to bring suits against New York office of the firm is at 347 
Madison Avenue. 


the company for 14 years, will be 


anniversary of its inception. Ten years 


ago the first issue of the paper appeared. the rubber company. 











> W. LircuFrietp, Facrory MAn- 
STADELMAN, VICE PRESIDENT AND SALES MANAGER; 
witH OTHER GOODYEAR EXECUTIVES 


Tire AND CLIFTON S.LUSSER, STAFF MANAGER; | 


Tue Picrvure SHows THE 45,000,000TH Tire 
G. Witmer, Presipent oF tHe Company (BEHIND); G. M. 
Np WILLIAM STEPHENS, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 


AGER; E. 
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Rubber .quipment Plant Reports Mi Walsl accepted the position of s« . as 20 Ne A } re 2,391 
Many Orders for Machinery cretary and treasurer Londor Baltimor 10 
The b . "ne Dal : . M acca New , 8 

Pp ing N y 1.2 


amg May Importations of Crude het dh lees reg” 


lor 


ndrv & Rubber ~ a Fe 


‘ r ] 
‘ reported ’ | r 

: ; € S apore l ing l 
t Oul , 134 

| ‘ 
ruby ya . ‘ 
| | \ 
\\ PLA 0 19,46 
‘ | ARRIVALS O PLA 0 PORTS 
: Atlar Port 
‘ ‘ \l A7E Ba 
1) | | ( hen 
ae ‘ ) 
& ‘ P 
; \ 


Apex Rubber Sundries Company 


Organized at Sioux Falls Us March Exports of ( rude Rubber 


from Brazil 


( \ i] { 
4 rican ¢ s ( j } r 
( 2 ~ » ( Pe 
‘ , ) ; 

f ‘ The following table st \ the different grades 
} f rubber exported from Para and Manaos, Brazil 

ont ea é ' Iquitos roy ‘ . Stat 

{) ‘ I Europe during the 1 b farcl 1922 


I) . From Para Fin 121,8 27,5¢ 
H. Hi. Med 31,69 

(‘oar 2a¢ i4 10,031 

( Ca 52 o 744,042 

Total Par 461,5 1,524,73 


, —_ er Mediu 74 86,260 
Clearwater Resigns as President ne a 4+ aT ate 
O Cauch: 274,04 249,724 


of Smith Rubber & Tire ' 211922 











j 1 { \ | I Med 
Coars« 1.7¢ 8 
preside ‘ ‘ B j Cauch Lf 4 1,082 
! ed ( “ t 
; ( Té Iq | ) 3,164 
Rubber & 1 N. J., and « 
’ ommed adel OTAL | 7 10,7 
pant Ry iy ore reece} A ( ind Total for Mar L192. 1,164,727 It 
R ( 65,2 114,¢ Grand Total for Marc] 1921 2,802,506 It 
‘ : ‘ : Increase in March, 1922 1,362,221 Ibs 
retat nad tre rel ol \\ | APU me he A PLUNS OR ~~ 4-4 
ver a ; SHO ( PO OF ORT , AND ARRIVAI NOTE No export of rubber fror Itacoatira 
\ ; T ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ \r at I Brazil, during the mont} f March, 1922, whik 
Frederick Lar eleeted eS Ne ’ 36 the figures for March, 1921, i: le 6,724 pounds 
a Mr Cl ; 1,676 shipped from there to Eur 
Report of Invent Prod D Shi ‘ i asi T soli Ti 
| ventory roduction omestic Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires 
November, 1920 to and including Apr 1922 
Production es cover the entire month fo) hich each report is made. “Inventory” is reported as 
| ent it 1h fo titut domestie sto in taete nd in transit to, or at. warehouses. branches 
! f f ( rnment basis, and as a tot represents all tires and tubes still owned by 
i ( | | 1 tt pDurcha } nd dor not I ice om Lorwi rded 0 r'é at nel 
Compiled by The Rubber Ass ation of America 
M 7 a [ATIC CASINGS __INNER TUBES bil eees. SOLID TIRES 
MON'I f N Mfrs No. Mfrs 
te] r I luct Shipments Reportir Pre Rey t P 
november, 193 f L¢ 649,742 306,02 4 6,131.93 742.81 120,938 11 298.8 21 i 
De ember, 1 1 : 506,111 1,32 l 4 786,929 508,446 1,481,285 12 303,47 16,29 ; <3 
anuary 192) 1 ) 703,4 765,41 47 586,163 740,824 1,042,617 12 3,75 21 y,11¢ 
February, 1921 i ) Ls 819,892 1 73,75¢€ 4¢ 5.415.464 916,627 1,129,881 12 4,374 < ( 29,599 
March, 1921 i¢ $597.1 1,163,314 1,614,651 48 5.044.861 1.846.4 1,643,690 12 283,8 28,71 £3,926 
April, 1921 49 $52 44 1,651,418 1,785,951 l 4,916,772 1,762,122 1,98 71 12 269,985 28,859 2,08 
May, 1921 ’ $451,668 2,100,917 2,085,882 7 4,751,880 2,210,040 2,342,567 12 264,663 5, 15¢ 40,122 
Tune, 1921 é 4,154,456 2,313,265 2,643,850 60 835,098 59,928 3,2 73 11 240,336 8.395 19,867 
July, 1921 . t 892,037 2,570,524 2,757,581 61 3,122,815 3,020,981 3,603,248 11 220,003 35,123 55,678 
August, 1921 6r 1.934.853 3.048.187 2.894.442 64 1 649.319 4.430.152 3.804.060 11 216.367 5 694 66.866 
September, 1921 f 3,340,798 1,929,268 2,047,929 62 3,827,830 3,274,822 2,645,758 11 161,832 37,441 50,276 
tobe 9° ‘ £45 020 99297 7m ‘ ’ ; ; ae ; “4 “ty t+ 
Uctober, 1921 ‘ 545,030 1,928,271 1,675,169 64 32,016 2,843,918 2,016,371 10 163,299 46,274 45,911 
November, 1921 64 4,908,342 1,756.55 1,342,519 63 568 2,126,211 1,540,299 10 173,451 43,537 34,556 
December, 1921 64 3,696,519 1,839,738 1,980,264 64 ,731,021 2 2,522,710 10 168,515 40,478 19, 52 
January, 1922 6¢ 4,174,216 2,055,134 1,596,806 66 5,246,647 2 } 1,889,72 ll 181,769 40,224 33,294 
February, 1922 66 4,691,329 2,084,308 1,562,365 65 6,141,956 2,596,774 1,702,583 11 183,448 19,492 36,80! 
March, 1922 63 5,183,286 2,645,790 2,073,963 63 6,991,118 3,017,511 2,090,737 11 182.197 19.433 18.350 
April, 1922 65 5,464,336 2,401,187 2,086,651 5 7,230,096 2,650,573 2,329,343 11 173,748 46,664 52,309 
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MARKETS 


Cottons and Fabrics 


1922 


‘)) R5 


New York, JUNE 10, 


Che market rose to 
ents per pound on June 10, a price far 
reached last autumn, six 
the 


537.000 bales. 


spot cotton 


hove the level 
Government’s 
That 

s ol September 27, and spot cotton 
reached 21.55 The high figure 
reached this month has not been equalled 
1920. betore the un 


ppv month ot November. violent 


vs previous to 


mous estimate ot Oy 


) 


cents. 


just 


when 


quidation OO place nm the South. 
Such an uphit in 1 material would 
narluy He reflected in a h rner tfabrie 
rket but prices continued quiet and 
ith i limited amount of business. 
Vi likely there ill be a quickening in 
evtivit ( result ot the virorous ad- 
nee I I eotton 1 prices hold nent 
ess t hicl evelec 
Che Dep: rtment ( Ao} eulture ‘ | 
l re t the elevent} bien! eongyress of 
ne | el! oO! Federati 0 Master 
Cotton Spinners and Manutacturers’ As 
( ons Stoel Sweden, June 14 
ri le rT oT ~ ri¢ Set oO eottor 
ndarad or American cottor inte 
Such actior ould 
, ‘ } oO? - resulting trot thie 
se l ( Tre 7s tor Sill il 
No tore ( production ot the new 
tton erop s issued by the Departmer 
Aor eult ( ! nnouneing?g its first 
ndit on repor of the season early this 
mt! The estimate of condition showed 
nicner thar a vear avo Conditior ( 
otton on May 25 was 69.6 per cent of 
normal, compared with 66 per cent last 
ear, 62.4 in 1920, 75.6 in 1919 and a ten 


ear average of 74.6 Figuring an esti 
ite ot acreage on the basis of the es 
mated increases the new erop could be 
ivured anvwhere fr 10.800.000 hales 


to 11.100.000 hales vhich at its best is 


not sumerent ror the estimated world’s 


between 12, 


} } 


aesired, 


requirements \ wield of 


500.000 and 13.000.000 bales is 


678.000 aeres were planted and 30,509,000 
pl ked. 
Cotton 


Ne W 


June 10 on the 


tollow 


prices as ot 


York Cotton Exchange 





June Higt Low une 9 
J 22.31a22.37 22.08 21.95 22.02a22,04 
t 22.22a22.2¢ 22.28 21.9 22 a2 f 
2.01a22.05 22 21.7 21.86a21.9 
! 21.85a21.88 21.88 21.60 21.72a 
larch 21.73a21.78 21.78 21.49 21.60a 
May 21 a 21 21.32 21.40a 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 

Alexandria indicate that 
throughout the Nil 
is the worst on record and the new crop 
aced with the F The 


vrravest dange!l 
erop this far has n ade good progress 10 


Re ports trom 


( drought region 


+ 


is I 


an inadequate water supply but 


is early in July, be 


Spite Ol 


the eritical period 
fore the Nil overflows, when the supply 
of water in the reservoir will be exhausted 


unless the drought 1s soon broken 


The market at Alexandria was 
flecting the strength « the American and 
Liverpool market Low and medium 
rrades of Sakel principally were in de 
mand, although there is a good eal! tor 
| oY des of Sake and Uppers 


COTTON 
and Upp rs, were 


EXTRA STAPLI 


Egyptians 

n { ir demand Medium grade Sak was 
quotes rol 1] ‘ s to 43 eents tani 
paid. Upper re searee with mediun 
rrades quoted fro IQ J en * /) 
aia 

(choie S<« | nd cotto attracted In 
quiry with prices ranging Tron 43 to 44 
eents., Fa vy os [s nd was quoted at 
18 eents 

Strict middling white cotton of a very 
hich standard of stapling as quoted: 
114% ineh, 32 53 cents: 1 3/16 ineh, 
55 at 37 eents; 1), inch, 37 at 39 cents; 


11 at 45 


Cotton and the Tire Industry 


eents. 


It has beer estimated that something 
ke 180.000.000 pounds of tire fabrie are 
needed to meet the annual requirement o1 
the automobile industry in this country 


[t has been estimated that the present That is at the rate of between 100,000 and 
rop will average 154 poul ds to the acre 400.000 bales per vear without any ¢on 
and the wield for the last ten vears has sideration of vaste losses in manufae 
been averaged at 169 pounds. Last year turing, either in cotton, yarn or cloth. 
the average vield was only 124.5 pounds When the latter items are figured it will 
per acre, the smallest ever known; 31,- be seen that approximately 500,000 bales 
ALEXANDRIA 
May 12, 1922 

Rece pts Total Stock 
lexandria Exports in Bales Exports Alexandria 
Cantars England Continent America Cantars Cantars 
This week 34,789 2,469 2,525 1,247 46,888 2,197,814 
Same week 1921 89,005 5,647 1,637 2,750 76,333 1,906,099 
= : 1920 22,275 1,522 2,606 2,601 50,958 847,922 
Since 9/1/1921 4,813,036 260,145 173,957 150,610 4,450,222 
Same time 1920 4,034,023 169,440 118,691 42.291 2,526,126 
Same time 1919 5,527,451 320,019 117,832 240,1 5,122,529 - 
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required every veal tor tire produc 


are 
tion alone This is about the amount 
that has been estimated for some time 


When it 


cotton in 


past. is remembered that large 


quantities of! addition to this 


for other automobilk 


importance of this industry 


are being used 


rare rials, the 


to the cotton trade is apparent. 
CORD FABRICS 
Combed Sakellarides lb 8 
Carded Sakellaride lb 80 
( hed Peeler I f 
( ded Peek t 53 ( 
( bed Lgeyptia ipper It 69 
( le } tis ppers Ik 65 69 
SQUARE WOVEN 
I , ounce Egyptian uppers 
Y } 64 69 

17 4 -ounce Egyptian uppers 
17%-ounce Sakellarides, combed 

I} VAs 7 72 
17% -ounce Sakellarides, carded 

lb 7 a 7 
17% -ounce Peeler, combed lb ¢ 7 
17%4-ounce Peeler arded I is 

SHEETINGS—DUCKS—BURLAPS 
Sheetings The market was very 


steady with a broader demand for small 


ots Sales of LQ) inch, 2.85 yard, were 


made at 1134 cents and 40 inch 3.60 yard 
at 1014 cents; 40 inch 4.25 vard, brought 


83 cents. 


Ducks—More activity and larger sales 
characterized this market at advanced 
prices Double filling was sold at 1814 
eents nd sina filliy brought 16! 
cent Knameling continued to be quoted 
t 38 cents and 34 at 36 cents was asked 
for hose duck. 

surlaps—The burlap market suffered 


said to 


severe 


4 


reaction due it was 
roubles at foreign mar 


Caleutta The 
unis ttle d and 


ket 1s said to he prices are 


nominal. The spot market was quiet af 


ter the recent drop and 8 ounee, 40 inch 
were offered at 6.25 1014 
9.15 but with few sellers at those figures 
The decline has the 


} 
market 


and ounce aft 


stabilize 


served to 


SHEETINGS 
] 


4 neh 2.450-yard 14 
10-inch 2.85-yard l 11 ! 
cl} }. 15-yard d 13% 
1 ch 60-yard vd 101 103 
1 el 5-yard vd 9g! i »% 
1 h 4.% ard 1 
DUCKS 
Belting Ib 1 6 
Hose I} 1 f 
Enameling It 1s 1 
Shoe Dnuek Ib 10 a 
Single filling It 16u%@ 17 
1) } } 181 19 
BURLAPS 
(Carload Lots) 
~ ounce 40-inel 100 yd 6.70 »? 6.75 
71 nee 10-inch 6.65 a 6.70 
"9 nee 40-inch 9.60 >» 9.65 
10%~ ce 40-inch 9.65 @ 9.75 
DRILLS 
37-inch 25-yard yd 114%@ 
37-inch 2.75-yard yd 2%@ 
37-inch 3.00-yard yd 11%@ 
37-inch 3.50-yard yd 10%@ 10% 
37-inch 3.95-yard yd 09%@ 10 
OSNABURGS 
30-inch 7T-ounce 12%4a 13 
40-inch 7-ounce 12%@ 13 








Organi 


Ald 


INDI 


Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


STRIAL CHEMIE 


ACCELERATORS 


\l 


Ma i 
light “¢ 
ext ‘ : 
Ora 
COLORS 
Blacka 
ta 
La i 
Bo: 
Droy 
Ivor 
Blues 
Py ’ 
I 
( 
Browne 
Iron oxide 
Sienna, Italia 
Uml Pur ke A 
at rnt t : 
Greens 
Chrome gt 
med 
dark 
‘ | a 
Rubber Mak Gres 
Reds 
Ant 
£ eT 
red sulpl 
India I 
Para 
Rubber aker 
pur] 
Ve 
Ve ® 
Whites 
Alba . 
\ 
A 
Lit i 
fa 
! x 
Arne 4 
read Spe i 
XX ed 
American Ax 
Z lead fre« 
_— — per 
leaded ‘ 
Z 5-10 per cent leaded 
Zine oxide French 
process White seal t 11 
(rreen seal t IX@ 
Red seal Ib 8% @ 


Yellows 


Cadm 


un 


sulphide 


MARKI 


I 


¥. IZ2 vie it had been in the nd 
YD s te oree prices te cr hie ‘ Stoeks 
id to be in any surplus und 
] i fie ! he n stene | ( ne 
‘ ovel emk ~ 
i 12 
hartari rysta 
] i lkalies 
1 2 La 1a 4 
=, a 1 ht. ha 
UUs 
( N 
COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS ( id } l 
. refined 
Cl awood bl 14 
{ ‘ 
Glycerine, dr l¢ 
ported 8 
Pa N ige 
L_AaAgoOSs 
Peanut,domesti de t l 12! 
Pine, steam distilled 
. over Ya I gr a 
‘ : 4 ‘ Rapeseed, refined n 2 54 
, blow! \ 93 
. — Rosin, first rectified gal 7 
& t y. - second rectified gal ) l 
;, a rar, commercial ral L%@ : 
‘ Soya Bean,crude,bbl It ll4%G@ 11! 
- hite . ‘ refined It 11% @ 12 
-" - Resins and Pitches 
2 Cumar resin, hard t } a 12 
} 14 Cumar resin, soft It } ” 12 
. lak " " I ar ‘ Ret et } ) 
: ‘ kiln burned I ) 
. f Pitch, Burgundy I : 1 6 
‘ coal tar l%G@ 
i 1 pine tar 
, - 2 ‘ Ros grade K 
: Strained 
al lere Shella fine organe t 
18 Solvents 
; Acetone, dr 10 
. { { Alcohol, denatured, 
: i4 N l bl ga 32 
» A Methyl, 95 per cent 
\ ‘ ] ‘ 1§ 9 drums ga 
Ay ‘ 1.25 Benzol, 90 per cent 
110 Carbon bisulphide I f a 7 
tety hlorids ) " 101 
Quak l D1 ster “se LOR 
: } 19 Dimethylaniline 
: Motor gasolin« 
- ‘ steel bbls gal 24 
Tolu 4, pure gal 5 
rper I 
vood ga l SU 
Vv Xylol, pure ga H 51 
“ € : { ) 
” W axe 
eac he 
{ J 4 N 
r i } 
‘ al 
Bayberry 2 
MINERAL RUBBER ~seica 3 - 
Petrola 1, amber, bt 
A ‘ : 
art P dark amber ! 
i4 
we oP . nner — 
SUBSTITUTES 
a 
. K 14 
‘ i Whit } ) 16 
B 14 
. fa 14% 
‘ fa ) 15% 
SOFTENERS 
— — ee VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 


Cresylic, 97 p.c ‘ ‘Ib 

95 p.c , . lb 
Muriatic, 20 degress cwt. 
Nitric, 36 degrees .cwt. 


Sulphuric, 66 degrees ton 
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18 Lead, black hyposulphite 

53 G@ 55 (black hypo) ....... Ib 42 @ a 
Sulphur chloride (jugs) . .Ib 20 @ 
5 Sulphur flour pure ...... bbl. 2.60 @ 8.10 
Bergenport pure ...cwt. 2.55 @ 
0 superfine, 99% p.c. .bbl. 2.40 @ 2.90 





— 


—_ 





— 


Tee a 
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Zine Oxide—The demand from the tire 
anufacturers continues active and prices 
remain firm. There has been some talk 
i an advance in price but as yet no 
hange has been made. Business is far 
n advance ot this time last year. Lead 


free is quoted at 74g (@ 84% cents; leaded 


rrades, 5 per cent lead sulphate, 74% (@ 
734 cents; 10, 20 and 35 per cent lead 
sulphate, 7 (a 714 cents. 

Lithopone Demand continues as ac- 


tive as ever and many plants are being 
operated day and night. Producers are 
quoting lor delivery up to the end of 
September. Prices continue at 6 cents 


per pound in bags; 614 cents in barrels, 
ear lots and 61% cents in barrels less than 
ear lots. 

Litharge—W hile 
better in this market than last year it is 
However interest 


business is somewhat 


not what it should be. 
seems to be gradually increasing. Prices 
advanced with the advance in the red 


lead market. The prices follow: 
Casks, 842 at 834 cents; 100 pound kegs 
less than 500 pounds, 121% cents; 500 to 
2000 pounds, 11, cents: 2000 to 10,000 
pounds, 10.80 cents. 

Orange Mineral—The demand is only 
fair. There was an advance of 1% cent 
a pound in the domestic material making 
the quotation 12 at 14 cents. 

Barytes—There has _ been im- 
provement during the fortnight and 
producers are looking for a good demand 
during the summer months. Prices con- 
tinue at $23.00 per ton, f.o.b. mills, for 
Prime Western. 

Blanc Fire—The demand in 
of last vear and stocks on hand are very 
Dry was quoted at 4144 at 4% 


new 


some 


is excess 


small. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


cents per pound and pulp at $40 at $50 
per ton. 


Soda Ash—Business has been better 
than at any time during the year. Spot 
goods were tightly held by dealers. 

Carbon Bisulphide—Prices were firm 


at 6 at 7 cents per pound and stocks were 
none too plentiful to meet the eall. 

Aniline Oil—Trading not 
and producers quoted 14 to 15 cents per 
There was plenty 


was active 


pound at works. ot 
stock in sight and the tone of the market 
was heavy. 
Benzol—There very little 90 
cent to be found in the market although 
oF 


WAS per 


the price remained unchanged at at 
The price ot pure 
was advanced to 30 at 35 cents per gallon. 

Phenol—The market very quiet 
and only small quantities were moved. 
Prices continued the same, 14 at 15 cents 
per pound on spot. 

Palm Oil—Both Lagos and Niger were 
quiet with no transactions of consequence 
noted. Lagos sold at 7 cents per pound 
and Niger was quoted at 64g at 614 cents. 

Rapeseed Oil—There was a better de- 
mand and sales were noted on spot at 54 
eents per gallon. The market was firm. 

Whiting—The market for whiting was 
steady and prices remained unchanged. 
Commercial was quoted at $1.10 per hun- 


32 cents per gallon. 


was 


dred pounds; gilders’ bolted, $1.15 at 
$1.25: extra gilders’ bolted, $1.25 at 


$1.35 and American paris white, $1.35 at 
$1.45. 

Tale—There has been a steady, active 
demand for the domestic product all sea- 
son. Domestic was quoted at $15 at $18 
per ton; French, $22.50 at $30; high 
grade French, $40 at Italian; $44 


at $55. 


$50: 


Crude Rubber 


New YorK, JUNE 12, 1922 

Toward the close of the period under 
review the erude rubber market showed 
a quiet but firmer tone due probably to 
the unconfirmed cable information that 
British growers had partially agreed to 
production as 
practically the only ot securing 
the cooperation of the Dutch. A number 
of New York traders had suspected such 
action bee: rumors had been current 
in the m: that although the British 
were willing and prepared to follow the 
orked out by the Rubber Grow 
Association, the Dutch would dissent 
and refuse to join in the plan for restriec- 


absolutely unrestricted 


means 
use 
rket 


scheme 


ers 


tion 

Although buyers were ecomparativels 
numerous, the majority of sellers showed 
little -inelination to foree business at 
present price levels The bulk of the 
business done during the past week has 
heen in spot with the far futures almost 
neglected In spite of the fact that man 
ufacture in_ several lines is’ nearing 
eapacity factories confined their pur- 
chases to current needs and little interest 
was shown by them in offerings of 


futures. 


Cables from London reported the mar- 
ket firmer there also. Some of them were 
conflicting and said that restriction ne- 
gotiations were still in progress, that the 
Churchill committee had formulated two 
plans, with the reservation that neither be 
accepted without the full assent of the 
Dutch. As we go to press, reports from 
London are optimistic that some form of 
agreement will be reached. 


Quotations of this date are p 


-actically 
as follows ° 


Plantations 


Ribbed Smoked 


First Latex Spot 


fem pc fh ih dh fm fh fl eh dh fh fem fed em bed 


Roll Brown Crem 
Paras 


Madeira Fine 


Spot 1 »y ! 


Acre Fine 1i8n%@ 18% 
Up-river Fine 18\%@ 18% 
Up-river Medium 17 a 17% 
Up-river Caucho ball 
(shipment) 13\%G@ 13% 
Up-river Coarse 12%@ 13 
Islands Fine 17 l 18 
Islands Medium 15%@ 16 
Islands Coarse Os fa O8% 
Cameta 09 9/10€@ LO 
Xingu Ball 10%@ 10% 
rapajos fine, spot 17 I 17% 
Pontianac 
Prime Pressed 11% 1 12 
Plantation 06%@ 06% 
Bangermassin 08 a 08% 
Palembang 07% @ 08 
Siak Gutta Percha 16 a 17 
Prime Macassar 2.85 @ 2.90 
Balata 
Panama Block 30 a 40 
Surinam Sheets 60 a 65 
Columbia Block 42 a 44 
Venezuela Block 50 a 52 
. 
Reclaimed Rubber 
New YorRK, JUNE 12, 1922 
The inereased volume of business en- 


joyed in the industry, especially the tire 
end of it, has as yet been but slightly 
reflected in the market for reclaims. 
Regular buyers continue to confine their 
demands to current 30 to 60 day needs 
Very little new business for considerable 
quantities of any of the re- 
ported. 

Quotations of this date 
as follows: 


grades is 
are nominally 


Standard Reclaims 


Floating $.12 @ $.13 
Friction eee 12 @ .13 
Boots and Shoes 09% @ 10% 
Boots and Shoes (washed) 13 @ .14 
Mechanical ........ ay 08 @ 10 
_ 0 pate 10%@ .11% 
ee, WEE 6 awe eae wess 09 @ 10 
GED vscvaveescken .09 @ 10 
er en ee 13 @ 14 


ss 
Scrap Rubber 
New YorkK, JUNE 12, 1922 

Conditions in the serap rubber market 
have shown very little change in the past 
fortnight. A hand to mouth policy seems 
to be the one followed by most buyers, 
who are ordering for their immediate 
needs only. The dullness of the reclaimed 
rubber market and the high freight rates 
are two of the principal causes for the 
slackness of the serap rubber trade. 
What business is being done is in futures. 
A few reclaimers are taking advantage of 
the low prices and placing their orders 
for future delivery. Whether they will 
be the gainers largely depends on the 
erude rubber situation. 


Quotations of this date (per pound in 
earload lots delivered): are as follows: 
Auto tire peelings ....... 01%@ 01% 
Standard White auto 01 @ 01% 
Mixed auto 00% @ 006 /10 
sicycle tires F : 00% a 00% 
Clean solid truck tires 00% (a 00 % 
3oots and shoes 024%@ 02% 
Arctics, trimmed . 00% @ 02 
Arctics, untrimmed ‘ ] a 
Inner tubes, No, 1 .... 03 i 03% 
Inner tubes, compounded 02%@ 02% 
Battery jars, black compounded Nominal 
Battery jars No.1 bright fracture Nominal 
Inner tubes, red 2% a 02% 
Heels and pads ....... Nominal] 
ee MN -skw-edewssesceves 00% @ 00% 
Garden hose 00% @ 00% 
Air brake hose ..... 00% @ 00% 
<A Ree 01 @ 01% 
Red mixed rubber 01%@ 02 
White mixed rubber 01% @ 02 
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“FLINT SHOT” 








~Your Truck Tire Bases - 








It's “Sand-blasting, plus,” because FLINT 
SHOT abrasive takes a quick bite and gives 
the metal a uniformly ideal footing for the 


rubber. 


™ 


Under the miscroscope a Flint Shotted sur- 
face looks like hammered brass, owing to the 
peening action of the smooth, round, mix 
pressably hard Flint Shot granules. 























LET US QUOTE IN CARLOTS OR LESS | | 
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LJ NITED STATES SILICA G 
122 South Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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